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OLD TAYLOR is a rare luxury 
that not everyone can afford. 
That’s why it’s doubly appreci- 
ated as a holiday gift—or in 

a holiday toast. 


OLD TAYLOR is available in 
the standard bottle and also in 
the handsome gift decanter 
where regulations permit. 


The Old Taylor Distillery Co. 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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here are stars in the 9) 


as well as thunder and lightning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for 
the neighbor —a deep desire for friendship between nations—a determination -to 
achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud along the horizon, sometimes building up to 
frightening thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and threats, like 
lightning, break and crash over the people’s heads. »« Yet the eternal. stars are 
there -stars of Hope, of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds — 
now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not be 
denied. »« May these stars be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 


CHRISTMAS 1982 BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written five critical years ago. 














The March of the News 


Secret mission. From a security stand- 
point, moving a President-elect of the 
United States from the hustle and bustle 
of New York City to an active war zone 
in the Pacific is tricky business . . . The 
job: to enable one of the most prominent 
and conspicuous men in the world to 
vanish from sight without anyone missing 
him. 

Sq it was that Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er’s trip to Korea last week took on many 
of the elements of a top-rate movie 
thriller. 


Business as usual. The first problem 
was to create the impression that Ike— 
despite his widely announced intention 
to go to the front—still was in his New 
York headquarters working over person- 
nel problems of his coming Administra- 
tion. 

Throughout his absence, his hotel 
headquarters in New York was busy as 
a beehive . . . There was a steady flow 
of news about appointments to his Cab- 
inet . . . about conferences with party 
leaders about this thing and the 
other . . . So far as the public could tell 
from reading the daily news, Ike was 
one of the busiest men in New York. 


The take-off, While all this was going 
on, Eisenhower and his party made a 
fast trip across the continent . . . out over 
the Pacific . . . and into the war zone of 
Korea . . . Planning down to the last split 
minute was necessary to make the trip 
move without a hitch—any hitch that 
would have been telltale evidence to 
the Communists that the General was on 
his way . . . It worked this way: 

In the gray dawn of Saturday, Novem- 
ber 29, two men stepped out of a New 
York residence, hurried to a_ waiting 
limousine and were sped away . . . They 
were Dwight D. Eisenhower and a 
Secret Service agent . . . The car moved 
through the quiet city to Mitchel Field, 
the Air Force base on Long Island .. . 


There two big military planes were 
warmed up and waiting. 

At the same instant, other automo- 
biles began converging on the field from 
various points in the city . One had 
picked up Charles E. Wilson—Eisen- 
hower’s Defe»se Secretary—from a street 
corner at 58th Street and Fifth Avenue 

One carried Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
who had slipped out of Washington 
earlier . . . Others picked up the rest of 
the Eisenhower party and the newsmen 
and photographers assigned to the trip. 

Less than half an hour after Eisen- 
hower stepped out of his front door, the 
party was assembled and the two planes 
airborne . . . By midmorning the planes 
put down at San Francisco to refuel . . . 
By midnight they were over Honolulu 
... Four hours later—Midway Island . . . 
Then Wake .. . Iwo Jima... By 8 p.m. 
Monday, Ike was in Korea. 


False front. Meanwhile, it was business 
as usual at Eisenhower's headquarters 
in New York . . . During the week-long 
drama of deception, men Ike has picked 
for his Calinet held press conferences 

his ofiice staif handed out routine 
lists of callers important visitors 
came and went. 

Two days after the General started, 
reporters in New York were handed an 
announcement that started, “President- 
elect Dwight D. Eisenhower announced 
today” . . . It was the selection of 
Martin P. Durkin as Secretary of Labor 

. Each day Ike headquarters released 
a statement that began, “General Eisen- 
hower has scheduled the following ap- 
pointments for tomorrow.” 


Mission accomplished? Three hours 
after Ike headed back from Korea his 
headquarters announced that he had 
made the trip—a fact nearly everyone 
had guessed, despite the elaborate se- 
curity facade. 
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Whenever fever—even a degree or so 
above normal—accompanies a so- 
called “simple cold,” it is serious 
enough to be called to the attention of 
your doctor. 

Many of us regard a cold all too 
lightly—even when it brings on “a 
touch of fever.”” We may say: “It will 
be gone tomorrow,” and, relying on 
our favorite home remedy, attempt to 
continue our usual activities. 

Doctors take a more serious view of 
colds. They believe that any cold should 
be properly treated—and preferably as 
soon as it develops. While many meas- 
ures are used for the relief of colds, most 
physicians believe that the best treat- 
ment is simply this: 

Remain at home and rest as much as 
possible, preferably in bed; eat light, 
wholesome food; drink plenty of liq- 
vids; and be sure to check your tem- 
perature. 


When does a “simple cold” become serious? 


The latter point is particularly im- 
portant because a feverish cold often 
indicates the onset of more serious ill- 
nesses—sinusitis, ear infections, bron- 
chitis, and certain communicable dis- 
eases including the various forms of 
pneumonia. 

In fact, it has been estimated that 
colds are the starting point for nine out 
of ten cases of pneumonia. So, in addi- 
tion to keeping check on your tempera- 
ture, it is wise to watch out for chills, 
pain in the chest or side after coughing 
or deep breathing, and the appearance 
of rust-colored sputum. Should any of 
these symptoms of pneumonia develop, 
call the doctor at once. 


Fortunately, medical science has 
made enormous strides against pneu- 
monia. Just a few years ago, one out of 
every three pneumonia victims died. 
Today modern drugs are so effective 
that only one out of every 25 cases is 
lost. This record should not lull anyone 
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Please mail me a free copy 
rem, of your booklet, 153-K, ‘“‘Re- 
spiratory Diseases.”’ 


into a false sense of security —for pneu- 
monia can still strike and rapidly be- 
come serious. Prompt treatment is just 
as vital as ever. 

Good health habits help prevent 
winter ailments such as pneumonia. So, 
during the cold months ahead, you may 
find these simple precautions helpful 
in conserving your resistance against 
colds, pneumonia, and. other respira- 
tory diseases: 

Avoid loss of sleep, excessive fa- 
tigue, and over-exposure to extreme 
cold and dampness. 


Eat a well-balanced daily diet. 


Stay away from people who cough 
or sneeze carelessly. 

See your doctor for a thorough phys- 
ical examination if you have frequent 
colds. 
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Q How does beer help us get better 


Enriched grains and brewer’s yeast from brewing 
improve feeds used by the nation’s farmers. 


After the brewing process, the grain has 
greater protein value than it had originally. 
This enriched grain is collected and used by 
farmers as a protein supplement for dairy 
cows. In addition, brewer’s yeast added to 
poultry feed helps the nation’s farmers to 
raise better turkeys and healthier, more pro- 
ductive chickens. 

These health-giving by-products of brew- 


ing enable the farmer to provide us with 
prime poultry and a higher grade of milk 
and eggs. 


s - s 
More about the economic, social and histori- 
cal role of beer—the beverage of moderation— 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in 
America.” For a free copy write to the United 
States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1962 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 


representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Ike is to promise no magic formula for ending war in Korea. 

War will go on. Bigger war, however, will be avoided, if possible. 

American troops cannot come home in the forseeable future. 

Arming of Koreans will be expanded, speeded. Koreans, even so, cannot take 
over all front-line righting within 12 months to 18 months. 

War itself, slowed by winter, cannot flare offensively until spring. 

Ike does have a firsthand appraisal of the war problem in Korea. He is set 
to make his decisions about that war when he takes office January 20. 














From our men who were with Eisenhower in Korea, we get this: 

Truce no longer is talked about. Communists aren't interested in one. 

Stalemate, trench war, is not popular, but probably will go on. 

Offensive operations, talked about, offer hazards without promise of much 
reward unless on a big scale and maybe directed beyond Korea itself. 

Offensive, if tried, will be to destroying Communists in Korea, not beyond. 

Localized war, of indefinite duration, apparently lies ahead. 











Arms for Koreans will get top priority from now on. Ike agrees. 

Training of Koreans will be stepped up. Koreans show up well in the fight- 
ing and can do far more than they've been given arms to do, so far. 

Air drops, amphibiou. landings do have a part in strategy for war that 
is localized, but as diversions, not as all-out drives for a knockout. 

Nationalist Chinese, too, can be u°e.ul in raids on China's mainland. 

War will not always be static. The conclusion seems to be, however, that 
Korea is just one theater in a war of Communist aggression and cannot be fought 
to a decision on the Korean peninsula. Heart of the power that stirs trouble in 
many parts of the world is in Russia, not on the front lines. 











These other impressions are described by those with Ike: 

Communist strength in Korea seems to be growing, not declining. 

Communist air forces, with new twin-engine jet bombers, may try an air 
Strike in 1953. Bombing of Communist bases then would be forced. 

Bombing by U.S. within Manchuria remains improbable unless forced. 

Naval blockade of Chinese ports still is in the study stage. 

U.S. and South Korean forces will bear the brunt of any new Communist 
attacks. Most other Allies are not strengthening their forces in Korea. 

American troop strength is more likely to rise than decline in Korea. 

Eisenhower, in his brief visit, saw clearly that the war now under way is 
a real war, not just a police action, not a side show. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


The hard fact borne in most sharply on Ike is this: 

One third of all U.S. divisions of troops are tied down in Korea. 

About one sixth of effective U.S. air power is involved in Korea. 

Nearly a sixth of effective fleet strength is tied down in this war. 

The President-elect, promising to cut military expenditures, is discovering 
that one local war is engaging a big share of U.S. military power. 

That's Ike's big concern. He's facing up to the problem it poses. That 
problem probably cannot be solved in Korea itself. fhe key lies with Russia. 








At home, the Eisenhower Administration is about set to take over. 

Ike, definitely, is to be boss. He's his own President. 

Taft will play his part, but not a dominant one. Ike's failure to consult 
Taft on key appointments seems deliberate, to clear the air. 

It's Eisenhower who holds the reins. Yet Ike must live with Taft for four 
years. Chances are that Taft will not again be openly offended. 





Of the Eisenhower Administration itself, this is clear: 

It's international in viewpoint, not nationalist or isolationist. 

It's conservative, but not reactionary, not looking backward. 

It's business-minded more than banker-minded. Deflation will not be 
accepted without countermeasures any more than inflation will be. 

It's mindful of labor-leader attitudes. 

The broad direction seems down the middle, not far right or far left. 














Gold is not going to be tinkered with. Gold price will stay unchanged. 

Interest rates, very probably, will be permitted to rise more. 

An active stock market will not be viewed with alarm. 

Speculation, however, is not to be encouraged. Strength in the present 
economic situation lies, partly, in the absence of excessive speculation. 











Arms spending faces no sharp cuts. Armament, even now, is not turned out 
on a scale sufficient to feed a war, arm South Koreans, arm Europeans. 

Arms industries will be speeded, not cut back, if decisions on Korea call 
for offensive action in the spring. Arms stockpiles remain small. 

Rearmament in Europe is lagging. Arms from U.S. face rising demand. 

Outlook for industry is tied in rather closely with the outlook for arms 
output. Armament will be big business through most or all of 1953. 














Basically, Eisenhower is bumping into this problem: 

If Korean war goes on and expands, then the plans for getting things back 
to normal in U.S. will be difficult to carry out. Promises of budget balancing, 
tax cuts, orthodox finance may not be fulfilled. 

If war is resolved, then things can be brought back to normal at home, but 
there may be problems of deflation that will have to be dealt with. 

War in Korea is Ike's big trouble. Until he gets a clear line on how that 
war is to be dealt with he has difficulty shaping a clear program. 





A try now will be made to get U.S. Communists out of the United Nations. 
Communists, even so, use U.N. as a sounding board for anti-U.S. propaganda, for 
maneuvering against this country. A U.N. cleanup may be forced. 
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Steel: 6832 Ibs, Aluminum : 3588 Ibs; 


Hundreds of downed American airmen have known 
the thrill of seeing a helicopter appear suddenly from 
nowhere. ..to pluck them from treacherous seas, or 
hostile terrain. 

American Machine & Foundry Company pro- 
duces the twin rotors that give these flying “‘angels 
of mercy” their wings. AMF’s engineering research 


Copper: 514 Ibs. 


Magnesium: 345 Ibs. 


and inventiveness are helping to pave the way for 
progress in the air, as well as on land, on the sea, 
and under the sea. 

AMF is proud of its role in American industry — 
proud to be one of thousands of companies doing 
their part to keep America militarily on guard. 


Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


Hours of Flight Training: 360 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units « automatic 
loaders for Army and Navy weapons « elevating and azimutt mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts « mobile ovens « electronic 
training devices + naval ordnance » rotted and welded steel products « shell components « silver-zint batteries * special military projects. 

















Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Dulles to Kill ‘Containment’? . . . Armed Forces Need 
More Men . . . Truman Smoothing the Change-Over 


Dwight Eisenhower, by not consult- 
ing Senator Robert Taft on Cabinet 
appointments, was making it obvious 
that there is to be only one President. 
It now is clear that Taft ideas and 
policies will not dominate the new 
Administration. 


& &:e 


Governor Dewey’s men, to be high in 
positions of power under Eisenhower, 
get pleasure out of rubbing salt in 
Senator Taft’s wounds, but they’re 
being cautioned to desist. The warn- 
ing is that, if they’re not careful, Taft 
can make life miserable for them be- 
fore another four years are up. 


x & & 


Milton Eisenhower, brother of Ike, 
former Government official, college 
president, is to be far more of an in- 
fluence in the period ahead than many 
around the new President now realize. 
Ike’s younger brother, who knows 
much about Government, is to have 
ready access to the new President’s 
ear. 


i 


In cutting Government expenses, Ike 
is to use a scalpel, not a meat ax. 
There is to be no flat percentage cut, 
applied across the board, to jobs in 
each department. There will be cuts, 
activity by activity, with some func- 
tions eliminated, while others will 
not be touched. 


ee ee 


President Truman has given orders 
that all officials shall co-operate with 
the President-elect and his aides in 
bringing an orderly change of admin- 
istration. The President is amused to 
find that Ike is having his first trou- 
bles with fellow Republicans, not with 
Democrats. 


& & & 


Key officials in the present Adminis- 
tration are being asked to keep their 
jobs until next January 20 to aid an 
orderly shift of power. Some are pass- 
ing up job opportunities outside Gov- 
ernment to help in this period. 


Robert Lovett, Secretary of Defense, 
has broken the news to Charles E. 
Wilson, his successor, that the armed 
forces feel they must have a small in- 
crease in man power. Top defense offi- 
cials continue to plan as if there were 
no war in Korea. The result is that, 
when casualties rise, then man power 
at the front tightens and more men 
are needed to fulfill promises to men 
with points for rotation. 


x* x 


Eisenhower is inclined to agree with 
college presidents who want to con- 
tinue the deferment system for stu- 
dents at least until September, 1954. 
This means no tightening of defer- 
ments for students for another year. 


xerk 


John Foster Dulles, as Secretary of 
State, will recommend that the Tru- 
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man doctrine of “containment” of 
Communism be discarded as unwork. 
able. In its place will come a mor 
positive policy that points toward g 
counteroffensive against expanding 
Communism. Both diplomatic and 
military policy of U.S. will change 


x «er 


Russia’s MIG fighters are turning up 
in Korea with major improvements, 
It is obvious to American fliers that 
the Russians have learned a lot of 
lessons in the Korean fighting, at m 
cost to themselves. 


x * * 


The British now admit privately that 
the truce offer made by Russia in 
June, 1951, was designed solely to save 
Communist armies already knocked 
out. While negotiators talked, Com- 
munists rebuilt armies. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill, British Prime 
Minister, is annoying the French with 
his effort to revive the wartime ar- 
rangement of close British-U. S. mili- 
tary co-operation. Churchill wants to 
deal directly with Ike. The French 
want to be in on any dealings. 


x * * 


Some rather high officials of the 
United Nations, coming from nations 
allied with U. S., are felt by American 
investigators to have some quite clost 
contacts with Communists and to 
show sympathy for their cause. 


x * 


If this country’s investigators had 
their way, the Canadian Government 
would be more careful in its screening 
of personnel in sensitive foreign- 
service jobs. 


: 2 ¢ 


It was the Justice Department, headed 
by James P. McGranery, that sought 
to discourage a federal grand jury 
from making public its presentment 
on Americans employed by the United 
Nations who refused to say whether 
they were or had been Communists. 
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Boeing's new government-owned transportation building, 


at Wichita, Kansas, is a Long-Span Multiple, 106 by 360 
feet. It provides 38,000 square feet of floor space. 
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TO EXPAND QUICKLY, BOEING SPECIFIES 


LONG:SPAN MULTIPLE Bunbines 


FOR ECONOMICAL QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


HEN stepped-up production at Boeing created an 
W immediate need for additional space, it was logical 
for this leading aircraft manufacturer to look to all-steel, 
non-combustible Long-Span Multiple buildings. 

The large, clear-span bays are ideal for manufacturing 
and storage . . . economically insulated, ventilated, and 
skylighted . . . easily expanded. 

Long-Span Multiples provide up to 18-foot interior 
clearance under struts. Sliding, overhead or other types of 
doors may be installed. Bays are 40 x 351% feet, providing 
ample room for modern industrial equipment, palletization, hi Wild. hin Eh Raita emis ie 
and production lines. Dome height of arched roof runs up Wichita. It is used to house rolling stock necessary for 
to 28 feet. Ribs and trusses are of low alloy N-A-x HIGH- mass production of the B-47 Stratojet bomber. 
TENSILE steel for strength, durability and economy. 

Manufacturers in a hurry can count on prompt delivery 
of Long-Span Multiples. All parts are factory fabricated, 
pre-punched for connections, packaged and shipped ready 
for erection. Write for complete information. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION “<<” 


Stran-Steel Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


____ Yves 
| 


Rush me full information on the Long-Span Multiple. 











Title i A» Another Long-Span Multiple is used by Boeing for ware- 
house purposes. Measuring 497 by 323 feet, it is ideal 
Address for storage of B-47 Stratojet parts and assemblies. 











You can... 


Lift unit output 
Lower unit costs 


with the help of superior Texaco lubricants 
recommended by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineer 





Here’s a striking example: Moran Tow- 
ing & Transportation Company’s great 
Diesel fleet is lubricated 100% with Texaco 
Ursa Oils. For more than 40 years Texaco 
has been lubricating Moran vessels. 


Recently — in the first Port of New York 
Tugboat races ever held, the “Pauline L. 
Moran” captured first place for Moran 
Towing & Transportation Company in 
contest between vessels rated 850 to 1250 
h.p. In fact 5 out of the 6 first and second 
places went to Texaco-Lubricated vessels. 





THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
a few more outstanding examples where 
Texaco is preferred. 


buses 


revenue airline miles 
stationary Diesel horsepower 
railroad locomotives 


in the United States are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings 
you skilled engineering service that helps 
lift unit output and lower unit costs. For 
details call the nearest of more than 2000 


Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 states, “Pauline L. Moran” captures first place for Moran Towing & Trans- 
or write The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd portation Co. in contest between vessels rated from 850 to 1250 h.p. 
St. New York 17, New York. 
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MORE WAR 
IN KOREA 


From the Front: It’s a ‘Dug in’ 


There is to be more war in Korea, not less. 
Ike, before he went to Korea, did not imply 
that he was planning a quick peace. But what 
he plans now may put the squeeze on the 
_ Communists outside Korea and force a peace 
in Korea. 
His moves aren't likely to be given to the 
press. But he does say he plans to do some- 
_ thing instead of drift. America is caught for 
_ the time being with this fact: 
_ Communists show piainly they want war to 
_ go on. Their price for an armistice is surrender 


SS erssig! Sallck: turiied: out ‘tel have: saeen: tor 
: cement build-up. They're strong and dug 


Fight and Enemy Is Winning 


in, forcing the kind of war they want. Right 
now it’s a trench war of attrition. 

In what follows, we give you a size-up 
of the war, as seen on the ground. Joseph 
Fromm, an old-timer in the war zone, ex- 
changes impressions with Charles Foltz, a 
newcomer. (In an interview from the war zone, 
on page 36, the two tell what Ike found at 
the front.) 

Both are members of the Board of Editors 
of U.S. News & World Report. Fromm was 
among the first newsmen to reach the front 
when war started. He’s covered it ever since. 
Foltz flew out from U. S. to be present during 
the Eisenhower visit to Korea. 


SEOUL 


Foltz. The thing that hits me out here 
s the impression of vast military power. 
It’s terrific. Who’s winning this war? 

Fromm. The enemy, right now, in 
this seesaw phase. It is a dug-in war, and 
the Communists seem to be willing to do 
more digging. Trench warfare is built 
around massed artillery and massed man 
power, and the Communists are willing to 
spend man power in it. 

Our divisions are trained and equipped 
for a movement war. They can fight in 
trenches, but our own officers can’t see 
that as a way to win in Korea. 

Foltz. Visiting the fronts with Eisen- 
hower I get the idea we have a vast 
pool of men, supplies and arms—all set. 

Fromm. Yes, and there’s lots more 
you didn’t see. At Pusan, Inchon and 
other ports there is heavy sea traffic. Mil- 
itary supplies and equipment are pouring 
in. Along the coast you are seldom out of 
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sight of U.N. warships. There are trans- 
ports, bombers, fighters shuttling from 
dozens of bases between Korea and Japan. 

Foltz. That’s it. We seem to have 
the power for a breakthrough whenever 
we are willing to take the casualties. 

Fromm. Maybe. But after a_break- 
through, then what? Don’t forget the 
enemy also has had 18 months of build- 
up on the front—a build-up in depth. The 
enemy has more men and more guns, al- 
though we have more air fire power. 

You fellows with the Ike party just 
had your first look at the fighting—what 
kind of war does it seem up there? 

Foltz. Strictly a sitzkrieg—a_prairie- 
dog war like World War I. The other day 
I was up in an artillery observation plane, 
over the front. From above you see hun- 
dreds of command posts and redoubts 
dug into the countless hills—stretching to 
the horizons. 

The Communist defenses cover not 
only the fronts but many of the areas we 


might hit in amphibious, by-passing land- 
ings. They have jeep-width trench roads 
running back into the hills as much as 15 
miles from the front. Two million laborers 
keep this system in repair and carry sup- 
plies to the front on their backs. They are 
a substitute for the smashed railway sys- 
tem. 

It was a jolt to discover that all these 
Communist charges against the mountain- 
tops now involve platoon-sized units. 
What gets me is why the Communists 
back in October and November kept 
covering such points with regiments. 

Fromm. It wasn’t only the Commu- 
nists. We attacked, too. What you have 
now is only costly jockeying for positions 
to get better observation and keep con- 
tact. 

Foltz. What about casualties? 

Fromm. They're down now. The vast 
majority of our platoon and squad-sized 
raids get back with no casualties at all. 
But both sides suffered in October and 
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FOR THE AMERICANS: NO QUICK WITHDRAWAL 
“‘The enemy has more men and more guns” 


FOR THE SOUTH KOREANS: VERY HEAVY CASUALTIES 
“The ROK troops need time to gain experience” 


See 


—United Press 


—— 


November. On our side, the South Ko. 
reans particularly had heavy casualtie 
But the fighting they were in gave then 
that swagger spirit and pride you y& 
now. That’s new. 

Foltz. How fast can we expand this 
South Korean Army? 

Fromm. There is a lot of disagy. 
ment about that. Two more Korean dij. 
sions have just been activated, bringing 
their total strength to 12. They shoud 
be combat-ready in three or four mons 
because they are based on a core of 
troops drawn from existing divisions, jy 
that process can’t continue without gj. 
ously damaging the efficiency of the q. 
tire Republic of Korea Army. 

Gen. Paik Sun Yup, Chief of Staff of 
the ROK Army, says ROK strength ay 
be expanded to 20 divisions by 1954, Byt 
American officers doubt it—they say ]5o; 
16. They favor the most rapid builday 
that can be done safely, but they way 
against too much speed. 

Foltz. Most of the officers—Kory 
and American—seem to agree that ther 
is no chance, at least for months, of thé 
South Koreans’ manning the entire fy 
so long as the Chinese are fighting; 
Korea. From what they say, American 
other U.N. units will be required tox 
main in some sort of readiness to ep 
with a breakthrough as long as the wa 
goes on. The officers serving with t 
South Koreans believe the ROK troop 
need time to gain experience and conf 
dence to stand alone against attack. 

I get the impression, though, that the 
are still plenty of Koreans of milit 
age walking around Seoul here in civilia 
clothes. Why aren’t they in the Army 

Fromm. Yes, you see some. The 
notice it too and once complained ab 
it. But the Korean Government ha 
conscription system and once went 
fast that tens of thousands of recni 
were idle in the camps. Now they 
taking them only as fast as they can! 
equipped and trained. 

Foltz. What is the draft rate? 

Fromm. In the last few weeks tk 
increased the recruiting rate from 7 
daily to 1,100, and the rate is tis 
constantly. 

Foltz. If an expanded ROK An 
can’t handle the war, how do we enti 

Fromm. That’s the 64-dollar qu 
tion. An all-out offensive to force a mi 
tary decision involves very heavy fr 
forcements and very heavy casualties 
you saw yourself, both sides are dug! 

Foltz. How about air attacks on Mi 
churia? 

Fromm, That involves a calcultt 
risk, as you know. Our officers tell ! 
that our side can’t understand why 
Communists haven’t attempted any 
tacks against our air bases. They certal 
have the capability of doing it. Perk 
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they're afraid their losses would be pro- 
hibitive or perhaps they're willing to re- 
frain as long as we leave Manchuria 
alone. Some of our people say that works 
out to our advantage. 

Foltz. From everything I’ve heard, the 
Communists certainly have what it takes 
to hit us from the air. 

Fromm. Sure they have. Right now 
their MIG’s can reach Seoul, but they 
only have five minutes of fighting time 
when they get here if they expect to get 
back. Also, if they tried it they would be 
knocked down over our territory, not 
their own—and we'd find out who’s doing 
the flying for them. 

The Reds would have to use jet bomb- 
ers to destroy our bases in a sustained 
air offensive. The Soviets probably have 
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with lots of GI’s, and officers too. There 
was an undercurrent of pride at the front. 
The officers are more inclined to_ talk 
about pressing the war to a decision than 
the troops are, though. 

I did hear some grousing about the ro- 
tation system—what’s the trouble there? 

Fromm. A soldier is supposed to go 
home when he gets 36 points. He gets 
4 points for every month at the front, 
8 for the intermediary zone and 2 for the 
rear areas in Southern Korea. Sometimes 
there is a lag when replacements do not 
arrive fast enough. You find some GI’s 
with 40 points and more, still awaiting 
rotation. Naturally, they don’t like it. 

Foltz. Generally, though, I got the 
impression that morale is quite good 
among our soldiers. I didn’t get a chance 


-Wide World 


IKE & Gi IN KOREA 
At the front . . . an undercurrent of pride 


plenty, and they could move them to 
forward bases easily in one night. But 
if they did move their air power over 
South Korea, to stay in business we would 
have no choice but to attack their Man- 
churian bases. And they know it. 

Foltz. The areas of the front I saw 
certainly show we have domination in the 
air. The soldiers seldom look up at planes 
overhead—they know all the air is our air. 

Fromm. Yes, we've got the air and our 
troops know it—something, incidentally, 
that worries our commanders. They must 
always be on guard so the troops do not 
get too careless. 

Speaking of that, how did our troops 
look to you at the front? 

Foltz. Frankly, that was a surprise. 
There is no sign of grumbling about the 
war among the soldiers up there. I talked 
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to go into the details of the enemy troops 
with anybody. What is the enemy 
strength in North Korea now? 

Fromm. Our people estimate that the 
Communists have a total of about 970,- 
000 troops. Of these, about 710,000 are 
Chinese and 250,000 are North Koreans. 
Also 10,000 Caucasians—not necessarily 
Russians but specialists from the satel- 
lites—Poles, Hungarians and so on. 

Foltz. Then the Chinese are doing 
most of the fighting. 

Fromm. Sure they are. The Chinese 
have 525,000 combat troops and are 
holding 80 per cent of the front. The 
North Koreans have less than 220,000 
combat troops. 

Foltz. What about enemy capabili- 
ties? Is he capable of launching an all-out 
offensive? 


Fromm. Certainly. If the Communists 
are willing to accept huge casualties they 
can break through, but American officers 
I’ve talked with doubt that they can sus- 
tain an offensive more than two weeks 
and exploit a breakthrough. They have 
very little transport and only enough sup- 
plies in forward areas for 15 days of 
large-scale operations. They would have 
great difficulty moving their artillery for- 
ward. 

Foltz. Of course, even without an 
offensive, the Communists have the better 
of it in this trench warfare. It ties down 
the U.N. forces and makes it seem im- 
possible for the Allies to win. 

Fromm. I was told the other day that, 
to break through the Communist main 
line, we would have to expect at least 
50,000 casualties and support an offensive 
with an amphibious landing behind en- 
emy lines—and that such an operation 
would require three or four more Amer- 
ican divisions or the equivalent. 

Foltz. What assurance is there that 
an all-out U.N. offensive would end the 
war? 

Fromm. None.+«The way our people 
see it, the U.N. objective, of course, 
would not be merely to push the front 
northward but rather to destroy the Chi- 
nese army in Korea. Officers have told 
me that military pressure of that sort 
would compel the Chinese to accept a 
truce on reasonable terms. 

In the end, the heavy casualties in- 
volved in a showdown offensive might be 
less than the total we suffer if the present 
war of attrition continues indefinitely. 
But, frankly our military don’t know 
whether the American people are willing 
to accept the losses inevitable in a show- 
down offensive. 

Foltz. I talked to a lot of officers 
whose business it is to think about win- 
ning the Korean war on the basis of in- 
telligence, supplies and man power avail- 
able. The best-informed answers are all 
funneled up to one major hope for ending 
the war—making peace in Korea more to 
the Communists’ advantage than con- 
tinued war. 

These men point out that the war has 
not only expanded the anti-Communist 
world’s military power, it has created on 
Russia’s Far Eastern frontier something 
that hasn’t existed since the defeat of 
Japan—an increasingly strong anti-Com- 
munist force. 

It is felt here that the Communists are 
likely to accept the law of diminishing 
returns in Korea as the U.S. shifts the 
burden of the land war to the Asians, and 
call off the Chinese Communists. 

That is a very real concept of well- 
informed officials here about how the 
war in Korea can end. But it will take 
time. And, at best, it is far from a sure 
prospect. 
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Giving Up $500,000 a Year 


Important changes in running 
the Government are coming in 
with Ike. His men, ready to go, 
show what to expect. 

They‘re top managers, profes- 
sional men, business executives. 
Emphasis is on those skilled in 
meshing big operations. 

Government is to be tightened 
up all along the line. Career poli- 
ticians, cronies are to give way 
to new methods. 


The Eisenhower Administration, in 
broad outline, is all set up, about 
ready to take over and go to work. 

Cabinet jobs are filled. The White 
House staff is selected. Key places out- 
side the White House and Cabinet are 
getting their new occupants. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, himself, is 
being filled in regularly on problems that 
cross the desk of President Truman. The 
men who will handle top jobs for Ike 
are being briefed by their counterparts 
under Truman. 

It will be a smooth transition from one 
Administration to another on January 20. 

The changes after January 20, how- 
ever, will be striking. 

Eisenhower, the professional military 
man, will take over from Harry Truman, 
the professional politician. 

The White House itself, somewhat 
loosely run now in an atmosphere of very 
practical politics, will be more tightly 
run on a staff-system basis. A free-and- 
easy method of operation will give way to 
a tight operation. The catch-as-catch-can 
ways of politics will be replaced by a 
military orderliness. 

News may be harder to come by. 

Tone of Government will be different. 
Policies will change. Directions will 
shift. But, most of all, the change will 
be in personalities. 

Men successful in business, broadly 
speaking, will take over from men whose 
ties largely are political. 

Top jobs, very often, will be filled by 
men who are making a big financial 
sacrifice to serve. These jobs will be 
given up by men who often had not 
previously enjoyed income or power such 
as they had in Government. 

There will be the usual quota of 
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Ike’s Men, Wilson in 


lawyers. But many of the lawyers who 
move into high positions will be the 
leaders in their profession. They come 
from the first line, not from the second 
or third rank. 

Businessmen will be more prominent 
than bankers. Operating men in business 
will be more in the center of things 
than financial men. 

The military will be noticeable, but 
not dominant. 

Men close to Eisenhower in the days 
of his military career will not, as a rule, 


























‘LONG TIME NO SEE’ 
Businessmen will have their day 


follow him into the White House. There 
will be no Government by crony. 

The team at the top of Government 
after January 20 is to be high-powered. 

Eisenhower, himself, commanded the 
largest single military operation in his- 
tory, an allied operation that was suc- 
cessful. He then built the first peace- 
time supreme headquarters for an allied 
army in Europe. Big problems and diffi- 
cult decisions do not awe him. The big- 
gest problem before the nation today is 
a military and diplomatic problem— 
what to do about the war in Korea. To 
that problem, the new President will 
apply the judgment of a professional. 

At the White House, staff work and 
orderliness will be stressed. Sherman 
Adams, businessman turned politician, 
will take over from John Steelman, edu- 
cator and Government worker. Lines of 


Lead, Sacrifice Big Pay 


authority will be clarified. Adams, a sy. 
cessful lumberman and member of Cop. 
gress before be became Governor of Ney 
Hampshire, is a skilled administrat, 

On the operating side, taxpaye; 
are getting, for $22,500 a year each, ; 
highly successful group of executives 
Business has been paying them well, 

John Foster Dulles, at 64. brings; 
lifetime of experience in diplomacy and 
international law to the job of Secretar 
of State. He has been schooled iy 
foreign affairs since his youth. In private 
life, he was senior partner in one of the 
nation’s biggest and most successful law 
firms. It handled lawsuits and loan ne. 
gotiations for big nations. 

When active in his profession, Dulles 
drew partnership income estimated at 
about $150,000 a year. Now he wil 
represent taxpayers in the toughest job of 
his life for $22,500 a year. His problem 
is to get this country off the defensive 
and on the offensive in diplomacy, with 
a fixed objective and the strategy to take 
that objective. 

Charles E. Wilson enters at this point. 
Wilson’s job as Secretary of Defense is 
to give the country the military might to 
implement its diplomatic strategy and to 
deal with the Korean war. An electrical 
engineer, Wilson rose from a_ starting 
salary of 18 cents an hour as an ap 
prentice to the biggest job in industry- 
head of General Motors. 

Wilson was the highest-paid corpor- 
tion executive in the nation in 1949. h 
1951, his private employers paid him 
$566,000 and this income was suppl 
mented by returns from investments. 
He goes to work for the public at $22; 
500 a year. His pay cut, he figures, isa 
little more than 96 per cent. It comes # 
an age of 62. And he gets a backbreak 
ing job with it. 

George M. Humphrey gets the jobd 
finding the money to carry out the plas 
that Dulles and Wilson shape. Like th 
others, Humphrey at 62 is highly su 
cessful in private life. Twenty-five yeas 
ago he took a firm that was losing mone 
and built it into an industrial empire. 
Like the others, he goes to work for th 
Government for $22,500 a year. Record 
of the Securities and Exchange Com 
mission show that some of the companies 
with which Humphrey is associated pail 
him $305,323 last year. 

Tax, money and debt policies at 
among the problems with which the nev 
Secretary of the Treasury will have t 
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deal. He is a quiet man, elusive where 
newspapermen are concerned. But he 
already has impressed them with the 
air of competence he brings to the job. 

Joseph M. Dodge, expected to be 
Budget Director, will work shoulder to 
shoulder with this team. He stands at the 
right hand of the President to put a re- 
straining hand on those who want to 
spend money. Ike’s budget liaison man 
is a highly successful Detroit banker. 
He brings a banker’s viewpoint to the 
problem of budget balancing. 

Time and again, Dodge has given up 
his salary as a bank president to work 
for much smaller pay in Government. 
He had much to do with getting the 
economies of Germany and Japan on 
their feet after World War II. Budget 
head gets $17,500 a year. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., a shrewd New 
York lawyer and for a long time a right- 
hand man of Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, at 48 already had won brilliant 
success and a big partnership income in 
an old New York firm. He gives up this 
to take $22,500 a year in the Cabinet. 
Here, Brownell will ride herd on law 
enforcement, with the FBI to round up 
the nation’s criminals for him. 

It is Brownell who will lead the 
cleanup campaign. He has some of the 
same hard-hitting drive that Dewey 
himself was noted for as a district at- 
torney. He is to decide who will be pros- 
ecuted, who will not be. He will direct 
any FBI drive against Communists. 

Arthur E. Summerfield takes the job 
of putting the nation’s postal operations 
on a business basis. He gives up a six- 
figure income to take $22,500. Summer- 
field earned success the hard way. He 
finished grammar school and went to 
work in a production line, moved on 
into the real estate and automobile busi- 
ness, came to head one of the biggest 
retail automobile agencies in the na- 
tion. He is 53 and from Michigan. 

Sinclair Weeks will run the Com- 
merce Department. Scion of an old New 
England family, a Boston banker, indus- 
trialist and director of many businesses, 
Weeks gives up a big income to take 
$22,500. He is 59. 

Douglas McKay, businessman and 
Governor of Oregon, swaps $10,000 pay 
as Governor and a large outside income 
from a big automobile agency in Salem 
for $22,500 he will get to run the Interior 
Department. Here, there will be less 
drive for public power, and private in- 
terests are hoping to get a bigger whack 
at the use of public lands and forests. 

Ezra Taft Benson replaces Charles F. 
Brannan in the Agriculture Department. 
The Brannan farm plan automatically 
dies in the transition. Benson, 53 and 
from Utah, rose from county farm ex- 
tension agent to leadership in the Na- 
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Bargains the Taxpayer Gets 


CHARLES E. WILSON 





He’s been making $566,200 a year as head of 
General Motors. Now he is going to work for tax- 
payers at $22,500 a year as Secretary of Defense. 





GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 








industrialist, head of M. A. Hanna Co. and other 
enterprises, with income reported to Securities 
and Exchange Commission alone amounting to 
$305,323. He goes to work at $22,500 as 
Treasury Secretary. 








JOHN FOSTER DULLES : 





Counsel to Sullivan and Cromwell, one of the na- 
tion’s biggest law firms. To enter public service, 
gave up partnership income of about $150,000. 
Will serve as Secretary of State at $22,500 a year. 





SINCLAIR WEEKS 








industrialist and financier. He is giving up in- 
come that runs into six figures in order to head 
the Department of Commerce at $22,500. 








ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD 





One of the country’s biggest automobile dealers 
with agencies in Flint and Grand Rapids. Income 
well in excess of $100,000 being sacrificed to 
take job of running the Post Office at $22,500. 





HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 








Partner since 1932 in Lord, Day & Lord, an old 
New York law firm. Giving up big partnership 
income to serve as Attorney General at $22,500. 








WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 








Board Chairman of Chase National Bank, one 
of the nation’s largest. Giving up a salary of 
$175,000 to serve at $25,000 as Ambassador 
to Court of St. James's in London. 








Photos: United Press, Harris & Ewing, Wide World 
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At the White House 





At the State Department 


Under Ike, Things 





At the Defense Department 








Steelman 





Adams 


Staff work 
will be stressed. Sherman Adams, 
experienced administrator, will 
take over from John R. Steelman, 


Cronies will be few. 


labor conciliator. Adams will be 
-€@-erdinator.and boss under Eisen- 
hower—a “chief of staff.’’ 


At Agriculture 


Acheson 











Dulles 


John Foster Dulles, lawyer, will 
take over from Dean Acheson, law- 
yer. Left-wing elements will be 
cleaned out. A deputy will take 
over administration. Dulles will put 
stress_on policy making, on getting 
off the diplomatic defensive. 


At Interior 





Lovett 






Wilson 





a 


Charles E. Wilson, skilled execu. 
tive, will take over from Robert A 
Lovett, banker. Armed services 
get strong direction. New directives” 
will stress armament for the | 
pull. tke will be his own Com. 
mander in Chief; Wilson will see 
that jobs are done, efficiently, with- 
out bickering. 


At the Commerce Department 





Brannan 








Benson 


Ezra T. Benson, leader in the farmer 
co-operative movement, replaces 
Charles F. Brannan, lawyer and 
Government employe. The Bran- 
nan Plan will stay very dead. Price 
supports will continue. Emphasis 
will shift from Government con- 
trols to plans that stress farmer 
co-operation to control marketing. 


Photos: Harris & Ewing, Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


tional Council of Farmer Co-operatives. 
He would not withdraw price supports 
for the farmer in his new job. 

Martin P. Durkin takes over in the 
Labor Department. He is the only Demo- 
crat in the group. But he also wears the 
aura of success. He was a steamfitter’s 
apprentice at 17, rose to head of an AFL 
international union, was director of labor 
for three Illinois Governors. He is 58. 

What you discover in any analysis of 
the Eisenhower team is that it is heavily 
weighted with successful men. Not many 
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Chapman 









McKay 


Douglas McKay, businessman and 
politician, will replace Oscar lL. 
Chapman, lawyer and politician. 
There'll be less stress on public 
power development, less drive to 
get new dams. New TVA's will 
not be promoted. Private interests 
will get more of a hearing in use 
of vast public lands and forests. 


, Wide World, Black Star, United Press, INP, Defense Dept, 


men of long-time Government service 
have emerged in his appointments. Most 
of the Eisenhower men are doers and 
managers who carved out their own suc- 
cess. Few of them inherited any fortunes. 

How these men will get along with 
Congress, where things are edged for- 
ward through endless hearings, remains 
to be seen. In the Army, a general gives 
an order and a thing is done. No one has 
managed to do that consistently with 
Congress. 

There is to be sharp change in most 








Sawyer 









Weeks 


~~ 


Sinclair Weeks, industrialist, 
take over from Charles Sawyer, 
businessman. Business and indus- 
try will continue to use this Depart- 
ment to channel views to the 
White House. No basic change in 
viewpoint. Statistical work will go 
on. Actual power in this Depart- 
ment is small. 


policies. There will be an urge to eff- 
ciency in Government by men who have 
managed to achieve it in business. 

In dealings with the world, U. S. is to 
be more positive. Asia is to get more at- 
tention. The policy of waiting for Russia 
to make a move before the U.S. reacts 
is to be ended. An affirmative policy, with 
new drive, is to replace that of negation. 

Power of the United States is to be 
brought into play to back up its moves 
toward peace in the world. There will be 
no wild moves. But there is to be no 
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At the Justice Department 


At the Post Office 





Snyder 








Humphrey 


George M. Humphrey, industrialist, 
will take over from John W. 
Snyder, one-time bank executive. 
“Influence"’ in Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will be eliminated from 
fax enforcement. Tax plans will 
stress incentives, veer away from 
soak-the-rich goals. Policy toward 
use of gold, debt management 
will be conservative. 


At the Labor Department 





McGranery 





Brownell 





Herbert Brownell, Jr., lawyer, will 
take over from James P. McGran- 
ery, lawyer and former judge. J. 
Edgar Hoover, FBI head, will get 
more power. Skeletons of 20 years 
of one-party rule will be taken from 
many closets. A big shake-up will 
occur. Appointment of more judges 
will be urged to speed justice. 


At Federal Security Administration 





Donaldson 










Summerfield 


Arthur E. Summerfield, business- 
man, will take over from Jesse 
M. Donaldson, career employe. 
Stress will be placed on improved 
service, not on cuts in service. 
Modern business methods will be 
applied in an effort to cut costs, 
improve efficiency. There will be 
an effort, by negotiation, io in- 
crease some rates. 


At Mutual Security Administration 





Tobin 








Durkin 


Martin P. Durkin, AFL labor leader, 
Democrat, will replace Maurice J. 
Tobin, politician. There'll be less 
crusading for change in labor laws. 
Statistical work will go ahead. 
little real power resides in this 
Department. 





Ewing 








Hobby 
= 
Oveta Culp Hobby, business wom- 
an, will take over from Oscar 
Ewing, lawyer and politician. This 
agency may become a major de- 
partment with Cabinet rank. Old- 
age pension and assistance plans 
will be restudied, as will disability 








Harriman 








Stassen 


> 


Harold E. Stassen, college presi- 
dent and politician, will take over 
from Averell Harriman, financier. 
‘A sprawling organization for aid- 
ing other nations, MSA will be 
rebuilt, maybe whittled down to 
eliminate duplication and lack of 
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ave # Shape the course of the world. 

The war in Korea probably will go on. 
s to § More steam may be put back of it. 

“at The Eisenhower team is to try to get 
ssia § More defense for less money. Fresh drive 
acts § iS to be put back of the programs started 
vith § by Truman. They will be reshaped, and 
ion. § defense planning will be put in line with 
. be B 2ew U.S. objectives. 

eS Containment of Russia as a basic ob- 
| be § jective is expected to be discarded. Instead, 
no #U-S. is to let people back of the Iron 


immediately. But it is what the new team 
has in mind. A world war would change 
this. But the new Administration has 
every hope of averting full-scale war. 

Capitalism is getting a real try at the 
job of beating Communism. The two 
systems are meeting head-on in ideolog- 
ical warfare. And the stakes are high. 

A team that is used to success now is 
going in to direct the effort for the 
United States. And it is being led by a 
general who has never been beaten. 


stands for. It is to go on the offensive 
in the ideological war, to win friends in 
Iron Curtain countries, to try to halt ag- 
gression before it makes any new move. 
This, in itself, is a change of direction. 
It is recognized that spending must be 
high for an indefinite period. The ob- 
jective is to set aside 10 per cent of the 
country’s gross product for defense over 
a long period. That would call for an- 
nual defense spending of 35 billions in- 
stead of 50 billions, the present rate. 
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TAFT‘S MOOD—TROUBLE FOR IKE? : 


Signal to President-Elect: Watch Your Stefi 


Taft's blast at Ike shows who's 
running things—but it does not 
automatically mean a lasting split 
among Republicans. 

Ike men say it had to come. 
There are many differences with 
Taft, and something was bound 
to give. 

The Senator, speaking out, pre- 
serves his right to criticize the new 
Administration. But Ike, not Taft, 
is the top man. 


The political honeymoon of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower appears to be ending a 
month and a half before the vows are 
formally said at inauguration. It is 
not even lasting until he gets into the 
White House. 

It is cut short by the ranking leader of 
his own party, not by Democrats who 
normally would try to make life misera- 
ble for a Republican President. 

A blast of pent-up emotion from Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, shattered 
the postelection peace. The immediate 
cause was the choice of Martin P. Durkin, 
an Adlai Stevenson Democrat from Illi- 
nois, to sit in the Eisenhower Cabinet. 
ut much more lay in the background. 
The Durkin appointment simply was the 
blowoff point. 

The Senator feels that he has not had 
the recognition from the President-elect 
to which his position in the party and his 
efforts in the 1952 campaign entitle him. 
All around Eisenhower are protégés of 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, an open 
enemy of Taft in three Republican na- 
tional conventions. Whichever way Taft 
has turned in his approaches to Eisen- 
hower, the Senator has met a Dewey 
man. After weeks of being ignored, Taft 
spoke his mind. 

The effects of this early difference be- 
tween Taft and Eisenhower can color the 
future Administration. Eisenhower as 
President must deal with Taft as a Re- 
publican strong man in Congress. 

The real story of the Taft explosion 
reaches back to July, 1952, and beyond. 
Since 1940, Taft Republicans, nationalist- 
minded and conservative, have shaped 
policy for the party in Congress. Dewey 
Republicans, internationalist-minded and 
progressive, have controlled Republican 
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What Senotor Taft Said 


“The appointment of Mr. Durkin 
is an incredible appointment. This 
is no reflection on the character or 
ability of Mr. Durkin. I had a 
number of talks with Mr. Herbert 
Brownell, who has been the key 
man in Cabinet appointments, and 
made several recommendations of 
qualified men. 


“It was never even suggested 
that a man would be appointed who 
has always been a partisan Truman 
Democrat, who fought General 
Eisenhower's election, and advo- 
cated the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 


“It is an affront to millions of 
union members and officers who 
had the courage to defy the edict 
of officials like Mr. Durkin that 
they vote for Stevenson. This ap- 
pointment leaves without represen- 
tation in the Cabinet those millions 
of Democrats, North and South, 
who left the party to support 
General Eisenhower, and gives 
representation to their most bitter 
opponents.” 





Photo: United Press; Cartoon: Crockett in Washington Evening Star 





conventions. Taft has ruled party poly Ha" 
in Congress. Dewey has dominated gy" 
ventions. N 
After his defeat in July, Taft thougy 
he had reached an agreement with Bigs. 
hower that his wing of the party, a 
he as spokesman for that wing, was to 
have a voice in an Eisenhower Admits. 
tration. After election, Taft pointed the 
that if as much as 10 per cent of the ol. 





line Republicans had deserted the Eiseq °°" 
hower ticket there could have been gq vill 
victory, in spite of the 3 or 4 per centof , 
votes by which Eisenhower ran ahead off 
the party. 7 

Taft wanted representation for }j S 
wing of the party in the Eisenhowe ms 


Cabinet. At Eisenhower's suggestion, hé 
prepared a list of names for consideratio | 
He did not expect to dictate. But he did lad 
expect that the President-elect would 
consult with him. f" 

In the view of Taft men, it was int ; 
portant for the President-elect to reall ¢¢ 
an early and firm understanding wit 
Taft. The Ohio Senator had no intenti 
of stepping aside in the Senate and yiel 
ing his party influence to any new spokes 
man. He has definite ideas about wh 
the party should do and intends to mak 
his influence felt. But in the developme 
of the Cabinet, Taft felt he was bein 
pushed around by Dewey men. 

Old Taft enemies bobbed up 
every side. Governor Sherman Adams « 
New Hampshire, who had led the Stat 
organization in a fight against Tal 
nomination, became top aide to Eise 
hower. Herbert Brownell, Jr., a shrew 
New York lawyer, right-hand _strategs 
for Dewey, who had engineered the Taf 
defeat at Chicago, did the liaison 
in arranging Cabinet appointmett 
James C. Hagerty, Dewey's former s@ 
retary, took over press relations for Eiser 
hower. 

It was Brownell, not Eisenhower, t 
whom Taft had to submit his list of 
ommendations of men for the Cabinet.) 
spite of a talk with the President-ele 
Taft found himself working through 
cordon of Dewey men, felt that he ai 
the Old Guard were being ignored. ! 
the list of Cabinet names came out, & 
Senator became sure of this. 

The choices were not those that Til 
would. have made. Most of the names th 
Taft proposed were dropped out. A fom 
er Taft supporter who went into 
Cabinet did not go into the place whet 
Taft would have put him. This was E 
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taft Benson, of Utah, who became Sec- 
etary of Agriculture. 

As the first appointments were an- 
wunced, Taft showed restraint. John 
foster Dulles was acceptable as Secre- 
arv of State even though Dulles was an 
ld Dewey man. Taft had wanted Senator 
dary F. Byrd, of Virginia, for Secretary 





Step 


Ani f Treasury, urged his appointment. 
“BWhen a man from Ohio, George M. 
thought {umphrey, got the job, the Senator felt 
' Ein. here had been a lack of courtesy shown 
ty, andi im by Brownell. Taft had not been in- 
wis to rmed in advance that the appointment 
dminis. "4S ee But he held his feelings in 
~ M theck. 
rem The Senator said, simply, that he 
, Eisen, vould have no difficulty in co-operating 
eal ti vith any of the people appointed. He did 
calia point out that none of his own selections 
head of were oO” the list. 
“l The two final names brought the 
for hi Howup. ; ; 

B Sinclair Weeks was picked for Secre- 
nhowe try of Commerce. During the pre-con- 
—_ hal vention campaign, Weeks, then chairman 
ration f the Republican Finance Committee, 
he di iad put aside the impartiality of a com- 
Would nittee official and called for withdrawal 

_ Ed Taft from the campaign. 
‘aS IM And Martin Durkin was chosen for 
) Teac Secretary of Labor. Durkin, a registered 
> Wi Democrat, had supported Stevenson in 
tentio& tle campaign, had urged his union mem- 
| yield ters to do likewise. And, as head of the 
spokes AFL plumbers’ union, Durkin had ideas 
t wha dout changing the Taft-Hartley law that 
) mak Gffered from those of Taft. The Senator 
pmens Plt that he should have been consulted. 


being He had been regarded as the spokesman 
fr Republican labor policy. And the 
fenator had other objections. 

Taft called the appointment incredi- 
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DURKIN FOR LABOR 
... Taft had another man in mind 
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IKE‘S CHOICE: HUMPHREY 


ble. He said it left the millions of Demo- 
crats who had voted for Eisenhower 
unrepresented in the Cabinet. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, of Texas, who is to head 
the Federal Security Agency, is such a 
Democrat. But hers is not now a Cabinet 
post. And Taft felt that a top-notch 
Southern political figure, such as Byrd, 
should have been given a Cabinet post. 
From the Taft view, the Senator has 
been ignored and all but insulted. He 
feels he could have been kept informed 
about decisions. He regards co-operation 
as a two-way street, thinks some could 
have come from the Eisenhower side. 
This does not mean, however, that Taft 
is ready for a break with Eisenhower, or 





BENSON FOR AGRICULTURE 
. . . Taft had another job in mind 


ie 
Wide Worid 


TAFT’S CHOICE: BYRD 
One whole wing of the party felt neglected 





that he will not help to put an Eisen- 
hower program through Congress. What 
it does mean is that the Senator has de- 
clared his freedom to criticize. This is a 
warning signal. He would like to serve 
as Senate leader and keep his arguments 
with the President inside the family, 
threshing out legislative policies with the 
President at the White House. 

In this way, the two men could reach 
a basis of understanding. Each would 
know where the other stands. But Presi- 
dents pick their own spokesmen in Con- 
gress. The spokesman usually, but not 
necessarily, is the party’s most influential 
man in each branch of Congress. Taft 
could be pushed aside in the race for 
Senate leadership. But he already has 
signaled that he will speak his mind. 

Among Eisenhower aides, the 
view is that the break with Taft had to 
come. There are many points on which 
the President-elect does not see eye to 
eye with Taft. Cabinet members are per- 
sonal officers. They must be men with 
whom a President can work, in whom he 
has confidence, and whose loyalties are 
to the President and not to a second man. 
There can be but one President. That 
man is to be Eisenhower, not Taft. 

The Eisenhower-Dewey wing of the 
party is determined to set the pace for 
the new Administration. They are not 
willing to yield to the dictates of the 
Taft wing. The President will have 
money and the patronage power. This 
will tend to whittle down the Taft in- 
fluence in a party that has been out of 
power for 20 years. And an alignment of 
Eisenhower forces with Southern Demo- 
crats is not impossible. 

But the honeymoon is over. And the 
battle lines are being drawn in the party. 
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ONE FIRST LADY TO ANOTHER: ‘WELCOME!’ 
... they are both looking forward to January 20 
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Mamie Is Happy: 
She’s to Run 
54-Room Home 


Two happy women are pictured hep 
standing at the entrance to the White 
House. Their happiness, however, }y 
altogether different causes. Mrs. Ham 
S. Truman is glad that soon she will lp 
moving out of the Executive Mansig, 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower is eager ty 
become its new mistress. 

For Mrs. Truman the White House hj 
become the symbol of a glamorized pub. 
lic life of which she now is thorough 
weary. After seven and one hall! years of 
protocol, pageantry and sometimes end- 
less handshaking, she is anxious to resume 
the simpler life she knew in humble 
surroundings. Her attitude is thought to 
have affected Mr. Truman’s decision not 
to run again. 

For Mamie, however, a new and rich 
experience lies ahead. As an Army wile 
she is accustomed to protocol and formal- 
ities. By temperament she enjoys enter- 
taining. She has yet to learn the rigors of 
being first lady of the land, but the 
prospect of living at the White House 
she finds captivating. 

As the President’s wife, Mrs. Eisen- 
hower is to become the mistress of an 
amply staffed mansion, situated in a 
spacious private park. There are 54 rooms 
and 16 baths, a gleaming, up-to-date 
kitchen, enough (though some still think 
not too much) closet and storage space. 

It is a mansion recently rebuilt and 
refurbished at a cost of more than 5 mil- 
lion dollars. State rooms on the main 
floor, through which hundreds of tourists 
troop daily, can be left to the care of the 
staff. Mamie is more interested in the 
family living quarters upstairs, the suite 
set aside for the President and his wile, 
and the guest rooms which, since Mamie 
likes company, probably are to be kept 
well filled. 

There are other features that please 
her: a playroom with an adjoining small 
kitchen for preparing children’s meals (it 
looks ideal for the three Eisenhower 
grandchildren) and an_ air-conditioned 
sun room, where the Trumans often have 
breakfast. 

Having seen the White House, a: 
though not all of it, with Mrs. Trumaa 
as her guide, Mamie likes it. 

Few women look forward to moving 
day with much pleasure. It usually is: 
day of. wearing hard work, involving 
much laborious preparation. But, in this 
case, both Mrs. Truman and Mrs. Eiset- 
hower, for their individual reasons, ar 
eager for the arrival of January 20. 
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formance—first choice of America's railroads. 


4 6-Axle Drive Road-Switching Locomotive — engi- 
neered by GM Electro-Motive 


1 America’s First 2%-Ton Diesel Truck-GMC engi- 
neers make Diesel economy available for far 
wider range of trucking duties. 

2 Chevrolet Advance Design Trucks —a complete line 
of models engineered for payloads ranging from 
800 to 10,700 pounds. 


in tractive power. 


3 Mainline Locomotive —engineered by GM Electro- 6 Economical Diesel Power —for hundreds of indus- 


5 GMC Diesel Coach—world-recognized for low- 
cos! passenger transportation. 


ry 


A Few Examples of GM Transportation Engineering Motive Division for smoother-rolling, on-time per- trial, agricultural and marine uses—engineered 





by GM's Detroit Diesel Engine Division. 


7 Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of GM engineers 
power plants for large industrial and marine 
applications. 


Division—excels 


8 Allison Division of GM engineers and builds 
Turbo-Prop and Turbo-Jet Engines—powering Air 
Force and Navy planes. 


lt takes all kinds of engineering 
to deliver the goods 


Here at General Motors we are engaged in producing 
many types of transportation other than passenger cars. 


These include trucks, buses, railroad locomotives and 
tanks; also power plants for tugs, fishing boats, sub- 
marines, construction machinery and even airplanes. 


Each of these applications calls for highly specialized 
engineering, for in modern transportation good engineer- 
ing can spell the difference between profit and loss. 

That is why GM employs more than 38,000 research 
scientists, engineers, and other technical men — to keep 
ahead of the times in developing new engines and vehicles 
for the more efficient carriage of people, goods and guns. 


**MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CADILLAC ° 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK ° 


GM DIESEL * ELECTRO-MOTIVE 


Examples of this are two recent GM advances: a new 
2'%4-ton Diesel truck that brings the economy of Diesel 
power for the first time to millions of users of smaller 
trucks—and America’s first Turbo-Prop engine for military 
and commercial aircraft. 


Experience gained in fostering developments like these 
benefits all GM products by adding to our pool of knowl- 
edge. An improvement in tank transmissions worked out 
today can help make a better truck for you tomorrow. 


This is why GM engineering is the key to ar ' 
better transportation—for pleasure, work and 
defense—on land, on sea and in the air. 





BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 
ALLISON AIRCRAFT ENGINES 








Clipping the wings of flying glass 


No matter how you travel—by land, sea, or air— 


you are protected by a sandwich of shatterproof glass 


Birds flying in the airways . . . pounding waves at sea . 
emergencies on the highw ay or railroad—these are among 
the many things that can cause broken windshields on 
windows white you are traveling. 

That’s why the windshields of Aenanion’ s sky giants today 
are made to withstand hail. wind pressure . eo collision 


with even an eight pound bird at the plane’s cruising speed. 


ELIMINATING A SOURCE OF DANGER--Today the 
danger of razor-sharp pieces of flying glass has been vir- 
tually eliminated. Most cars, trucks, trains, and ocean 
liners now have safety glass as standard equipment. 

In making safety glass a sandwich of glass is made with 
a tough, dae plastic spread called vinyl me ral resin. It’s 
this plastic that holds the razor-sharp pieces safely in place 
if the glass is broken. 


PLASTICS SERVE YOU IN MANY WAYS — Other 


forms of highly versatile plastics go into your newest 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


home furnishings, kitchenware and appliances. They are 
also essential to niles rainwear, paink electrical insula- 
tion, and high-strength adhesives and bonding materials. 


UCC AND MODERN PLASTICS— The people of Union 
Carbide, working with the glass industry, developed this 
plastic for wetene safety glass. This and a vamiety of other 
plastics are but a few of many better UCC materials that 
help industry serve all of us. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day, 
Write for illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CYEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLAsTIcs made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet J. 


Unron CarRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


80 EAST 42ND stReEET [I] NEW YORK 27, N.Y, 





BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics * DYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS « LINDE Oxygen * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * PREST-O-LITE Acetylene * PYROFAX Gas 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries » NATIONAL Carbons « ACHESON Electrodes « PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
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An old feud is flaring at first 
hints of arms cuts. 

Air Force is out again to scuttle 
he air arm of the Navy. It's the 
light over whether U.S. should 
have floating air bases—aircraft 
rriers—as well as land bases. 

A third big carrier is being ap- 
proved by Truman. Eisenhower 
will have to decide the Air Force- 
ys.-Navy issues involved. 

Contestants tell their own story 
in what follows. 







The third in a series of big, new air- 
aft carriers is being authorized in 
the budget that President Truman is 
ending to Congress. 

By this action, as the Navy sees it, the 
pint Chiefs of Staff again are recording 
their judgment that a powerful naval air 
am is essential to the security of the na- 
ton. They are recognizing the seas as 
wenues over which air power can be 
noved close to the heart of any enemy, 
a floating bases—just as air power can 
le delivered from land bases where 
hose bases can be secured. 

All signs are, however, that the 
dir Force is not accepting this 
hesis. 

As economy is talked and money 
gets tighter, spokesmen for the Air 
force are reopening an attack on 
the aircraft carrier, an attack that 
brought a sensational conflict in 
1949. Soon after, the Korean war 
resolved the issue temporarily. 

Here, given verbatim, are the 
opening blows in a renewed fight 
ver basic defense policy that the 
new Administration will be faced 
with next month. 


Roswell L. Gilpatric, Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, touched 
off the public interservice feud by 
these remarks at a luncheon for 
magazine editors in Washington on 
November 25: 

“Today,” he said, “we have not 
one Air Force but four—the naval 
air arm, the Marine air force, and 
the Army organic aviation units, 
all in addition to the Air Force of 
the United States. 
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“Perhaps Gen. Jimmy Doolittle was 
right when he said that, while this 
country should have an Army, a Navy 
and an Air Force, it only needs one of 
each. 

“At any rate, care must be taken that 
both the Air Force and the Navy are not 
programming aircraft for the same mis- 
sion. Similarly, as guided missiles reach 
the stage of volume production, selectivi- 
ty must be employed if we are to avoid 
having one service equipping itself with 
missiles for a role or mission that those of 
another service could perform. Should 
there be another war, there would be no 


need of destroying targets or killing 
people twice . . 
“The composition of our military 


forces can and should be continually 
scrutinized and only those forces 
which are essential to do the job should 
be retained, The revolution in arms that 
has characterized weapons development 
since World War II has taken place too 
fast to avoid some overlapping, some 
duplication among the services.” 


The Air Force Association, in its 
magazine Air Force, then came out with 
a lead story that blasted the Navy’s air 
arm, in these words: 

“Far from being the heartening demon- 





—United Press 


JOINT CHIEFS 
. .. gave the Navy the green light 





THE AIR BATTLE OF WASHINGTON 


Ike in Middle as Navy, USAF Square Off Again 


stration of sea-air power in defense of 
the vulnerable northern flank of the 
NATO Alliance, Mainbrace [recent naval 
exercise in the North Sea] proved to be a 
serious indictment of carrier warfare for 
use in European waters .. . 

“Consider, for example, mechanical 
failures and operational accidents. On 
its way to Scotland one of the two cata- 
pults on the carrier Franklin D. Roose- 
velt capable of launching jet planes had 
a malfunction. It destroyed the airplane, 
killed the pilot and disabled the cata- 
pult. No enemy action was involved. 
The FDR had not, at the time, even 
joined the fleet. Such occurrences are 
relatively common and are a continuous 
crippling factor in maintaining a carrier 
operation... 

“Another inhesent weakness is the vul- 
nerability of any surface vessel, or group 
of surface vessels, to submarine attack. 
Although the enemy (Orange) forces in- 
cluded only 10 submarines, three having 
snorkels, indications are that they seri- 
ously crippled the carrier task force .. . 

“Air attack on the task force by 
Orange forces was limited by some ex- 
tremely interesting ground rules laid 
down at the beginning of the exercise. 
Among these—no simulated atomic weap- 
ons were to be used. 

“Yet even these safeguards were 
not able to protect the fleet. Although 
not reported in the American press, 
the London Daily Telegraph said on 
September 17 that the task force was 
attacked successfully at low level by 
twin-engined Sea Hornets of the 
Royal Navy .. . 

“The fleet was equally vulnerable 
to high-level attack. On the night of 
September 16-17, British-based RAF 
Washingtons (B-29s) bombed it by 
radar from 18,000 feet . . . 

“The Mainbrace plan called for 
two days of tactical air strikes to 
‘stabilize the front’ in the ‘Battle 
of Norway.’ Now, it is well estab- 
lished that a land battle of any 
magnitude cannot be stabilized by 
tactical air free to pull out after 
two days and go elsewhere. Why, 
then, only two days of air strikes? 
The answer lies in the fact that a 
carrier task force can operate at 
peak level for only two or three 
days, whereupon it must withdraw 
to refuel... 

“With the foregoing limitations 
upon the effectiveness of a carrier 
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~—Defense Dept., United Press 
SUPERCARRIER . . . VS. . . . SUPERFORT ( 
The new Administration will find the old rivalries flaring again Cor 
whi 
task force let’s look at the mighty in- “If our naval forces had been ships Robert A. Lovett, Secretary of Def tior 
vestment in men, materials, and dollars for transport, supply and possibly anti- fense, dealt with the fight over carrierff ere 


that it takes to keep even one carrier 
group in operation . . . We have 4 
subs, some 30 destroyers and escort 
vessels, 2 battleships, 4 cruisers, and 4 
carriers busily engaged in keeping about 
70 planes over the battle area 
When you consider that a single battle- 
ship of the Missouri class has a com- 
plement of 2,300 officers and men, one 
begins to realize how deeply this weap- 
on system is digging into the taxpayer’s 
pocket ... 

“If, as it now appears, North Sea op- 
erations may not be feasible for carrier 
task forces, the next question is, where 
can they operate profitably? The Medi- 
terranean? The Baltic? If the concept 
of the carrier task force is based primari- 
ly on mobility and that mobility does 
not, in fact, exist, then a realistic re- 
appraisal of our philosophy of naval 
warfare is indeed in order.” 


Admiral W. M. Fechteler, Chief of 
Naval Operations, replied, in a speech 
to the American Ordnance Association 
in New York on December 3, that: 

“This country needs a strong Air 
Force, but it needs a strong Army and 
Navy too. The Navy needs its air- 
craft just as the nation needs a reliable 
flow of many raw materials from over- 
seas... 

“In the early days of the [Korean] 
conflict, our naval forces were barely 
adequate for the tasks to come. But if 
the Navy had been no more than a trans- 
port force, there would have been no 
amphibious landing at Inchon, the ma- 
neuver that broke the back of North Ko- 
rean aggression. 
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submarine work [only], the withdrawal 
of our forces at Hungnam would have 
been another Dunkirk . . . 

“Assume that we should have had no 
aircraft carriers. The consequence would 
be that there would have been a third 
less of combat aircraft sorties flown in 
Korea. I have yet to hear any commander 
complain that we have too much air 
power in Korea. 

“The principal weapon the modern 
Navy uses to keep the sea lanes open is 
the carrier-based plane. It is no dupli- 
cation of military effort for the Navy to 
use aircraft. If such were the case, a 
strong but equally false contention could 
be made for other weapons. 

“The same argument could be ap- 
plied to ordnance. The large-caliber 
gun is a piece of artillery. Should it be- 
long to that branch of the service that 
has the word ‘artillery’ in its title? If 
the argument were sound, Congress 
would never have appropriated money 
to arm our ships with guns above a 
certain caliber. 

“The airplane is simply a means of 
delivering a weapon on the target. Like 
the gun, it puts an explosive charge on 
something the enemy can use to dam- 
age you. 

“The Navy uses all sorts of weapons. 
The mine and torpedo are for use under 
water; the gun, rocket, guided missile 
and bombs, of all sizes, are used on the 
surface and in the air. 

“The purpose of a Navy is simply 
to move a lot of power over the surface 
of the earth to the place where needed 
in order for us to be able to come and go 
on the sea.” 


aviation, in his press conference mm 
December 2, in this way: ten 

Q Mr. Secretary, there is some con-§ line 
fusion over whether you and the Join 
Chiefs have approved a Navy program tor 
for ordering a third new carrier in the§ fo 
next budget. Would you comment of ‘ 
this? b. 

Secretary Lovett said that the next up 
budget will contain funds to start a 
third big carrier. That decision hag ln 
been made. The Joint Chiefs, he said ag 


















were asked for their advice and ong las 
their advice he approved a budget that au 
includes funds to start the carrier next 90 
year. 

Q Last week, Mr. Gilpatric said wal | 
are building four air forces and impliedg 
that we were duplicating our weapong %€ 
unnecessarily. Did you have a chance te 
read that speech? ge 

Mr. Lovett replied that his feeling pb 
about that matter is different from theg ©S 
Air Force Under Secretary's. Duplicg® 
tion, he said, is avoided when you male i 

( 





sure both the Navy and Air Force dont 
put into the budget funds for the same 
aircraft for the same purpose, which 
they are not. He thinks it is just as uw 
reasonable to say that the Army cat 
lift its wounded out or do other jobs with 
the helicopter because the helicopttt 
happens to go through the air. He hadat 
heard the suggestion yet that anyor 
withhold from the Air Force an aute 
matic rifle because it was developed by 
the Army or is the principal backbor 
of the ground forces. 

Q Do you feel, Mr. Secretary, that ti 
so-called areas of duplication are so 
times justified by the fact that they i 
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sre alternate methods of delivering the 


same weapons? 
Mr. Lovett said yes. 


Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Commanding 
General of the Air Force’s Strategic Air 


Fé wr 4 . 
Command, said in a speech given last : 1 
week in Washington: ch ; 
“When we look at the possibility of ied “4 I 


lecisive naval action against the Soviet ~~ y . ' 4 
Jnion, the situation is not much better : j : 

than the prospect of being outnumbered RI N a“ LE \ 

9 land warfare]. The Soviet Union and 
js satellites are located on the Eurasian 
and mass, and are not significantly de- 
yendent on sea lanes of communications 


lor the support of their armed forces. 
“The U.S.S.R. are apparently so con- 


yinced that their land lines of communi- hie et erg Nant aie 8 pS Boe 
fations are adequate that they have not We Oe Res 
foubled themselves to build much of : ON 


inavy... 








ee ; 
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Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, mean- 
while, had criticized Air Force opera- 
tions in Korea, at a Pentagon press con- 
ference, in this manner: 

Q How effective have Air Force at- 
tempts been to cut Communist supply 
lines in Korea, General? 

General Shepherd said that “Opera- 
ton Strangle,” conducted by the Air 
force, was “recognized as a fizzle.” 

Q But hasn’t the Air Force been able 
reduce the enemy’s effective logistical 
support? 

Shepherd said it is pretty well ac- 
Inowledged that the interdiction bomb- 
ing has not been effective. Of course it CUT YOUR COSTS...SUBSTANTIALLY 
las done damage, but not nearly so 
nuch as he would like. The Chinese run A big reduction in the cost of FIRE insurance 
ome 10,000 trucks every night. results after installing GLOBE Automatic 
Naval Aviation News, an official Sprinklers... 
publication, stated the Navy’s view with In fact, annual savings often pay for the 
hese comments on the carrier issue: : 

“Land-based air and carrier-based air system in 4 to 8 years. 
we two different tools for two different Property owners or occupants who do not 
pbs. Both are needed to wage war suc- Gade tb wie thele Own Cénital mae use in 
tessfully. They are complementary, not ; P y . —_ 

ance savings to pay for GLOBE Automatic 


competitive. ‘ 
“Carriers can concentrate more planes Sprinklers over a period of years. 


wer any naval target than can be mus- 
tered from shore bases up and down 
the coast . . . They themselves present a 
maller and more elusive target. Land 


bases are fixed, and are known targets 
for fast-moving carrier forces.” GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER co. 
The magazine quoted Admiral Fech- Gillan: in cauthe oll telus “yee aie 
teler as giving this measure of the strik- ee ee 
ing power of naval aviation: 
“A fast carrier task force containing 
four large carriers can deliver to shore 
largets in one month the same weight 
of conventional explosives as the entire TH EY PAY FOR TH EMSELVES 
mCerman Air Force delivered on English 


tities in either of the peak months of 
the blitz.” 


Protect and save... ask our nearest office 
how much GLoBE protection can save you. 
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DEFENSE UNITY: IKE’S VIEW 





EDITOR’S NOTE: General Eisenhower is to find 
a big, new row among the armed services on his 
doorstep when he takes over as President. Navy 
and Air Force already are squaring off for a show- 
down on the amount of money each is to be al- 
lowed by Congress for air power during the next 
fiscal year (See Page 23). 

Eisenhower was on the side lines during the B-36 
squabble of a few years ago, but he had some defi- 
nite views on how the military services should co- 
ordinate their efforts. Those views were expressed 
in an interview with editors of U. S. News & World 
Report, which appeared in the issue of Feb. 3, 1950. 





Tee ees, 


The sort of fight over appropriations that Ike 
will have to referee is taking shape. The Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps is calling Air Force 
efforts in Korea a “fizzle.”” The Under Secretary of 
the Air Force replies that perhaps one air force is 
enough, four air forces are too many. Air Force, an 
unofficial magazine that expresses the views of 
high officers, is critical of naval air operations in 
the recent North Sea maneuvers. 

Eisenhower’s views, as a result, take on new im- 
portance. Here is what he said on the subject of 
harmony among the armed services in his inter- 
view with U.S. News & World Report. 








Q Would it help, General Eisenhower, if we made 
the three services divisions of one service? 

A I do not think so. I think that in arguing details 
of organization we are just setting up straw men to 
whip. It is not for me to preach, but I say this: Anyone 
who is really interested in our country’s security can 
help a lot by beginning to express confidence in the 
theory and say: “We’ve had all sorts of trouble and we 
do not for a minute believe that any single person has 
been to blame. We take back nothing we’ve urged in 
the past, but the time has come to hammer on the con- 
structive side for the future.” 

That is what I believe, and I believe it so thorough- 
ly that I did not want to go before the House Armed 
Services Committee last autumn. The authorities in- 
sisted, so I came down. I said, “I won’t talk about this 
quarrel. There has been enough name calling and I 
think this committee as well as everybody else has got 
to start looking toward the future.” 

For that is all we’re really concerned about. Why 
are we spending this defense money? It is for the fu- 
ture. It is not to make applicable somebody’s con- 
cept of how I should have used the Navy at Salerno, or 
how someone else should have used the Army at Oki- 
nawa, or somewhere else. 

We ought to be turning our eyes to the future with 
an approach that will help our service staffs to get to- 
gether. Because, like the rest df us, they are all human. 
They have their little prejudices, their stumbling 
blocks. But I have tremendous confidence in their ca- 
pacity to do work together. 


More Unity Outside Washington 
Q Isn't it true that the feeling within the services is 
that they get along better outside of Washington than 
they do in Washington? 
A Yes. Several times I have observed that efficiency 
in unification grows in proportion to the distance you 
get away from Washington. Of course, there is a reason 





s Pub. Corp 


sSocel 


—because here in the national capital is that one 
great basic problem—the division of the dollar. Once 
you get away from that problem, there is less friction, 

Q Do you think the public is conscious of the enor- 





mous increase in costs of everything the armed ser- 
ices have to have? 

A No. When we begin to compare costs these days 
with those of the past, we make the mistake of just 
comparing moneybags. I sometimes wonder whether 
we shouldn’t stop calling them dollars and call them 
dollarettes—so as to convey the idea we are not talk- 
ing about the same thing we did in 1939. 

But I do believe that something could be done 
toward educating the public by just carrying the price 
tag of some things. When we talk about a great big 
B-36 or a P-85 or 86 or whatever it is, or an aircraft 
carrier, or anything else, or the cost of keeping a regi- 
ment through a year, we should just put the price tag 
on what it now costs compared with a comparable 
thing in prewar. 


Middle Way in Splitting Funds 

Q There are only so many dollars to spend in any 
event, and those dollars must be divided between 
three services, must they not? | 

A That’s right. I feel that in our services we have 
today the best-educated group of military people that 
this world has seen. There is something a little bit hay 
wire that makes it difficult for them to work togethet. 
I am quite sure that they themselves, in the end, att 
going to discover that they are not quite doing thei 
very best to work together. When they do it will & 
fine. 

I think that all argument must retreat from the & 
tremes if it is to be valid. A way will finally be found 
down the big, broad middle of common sense, logit 
and conciliation that will be effective. I do not meat 
to say we are ever going to end all arguments. 
Q You mean arguments within the services? 
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5 LLL LEE AAT TLE I EOE LE NOT SED DIT LD IIIT EYRE ARIE 
What Eisenhower Said About 


Army-Navy-Air Disputes 


A Oh, yes, within each of them. We are always go- 
ing to be dealing in “deficits.” 

Q What do you mean by “deficits”? 

A “Deficits” under a professionally calculated 
force or strength. I am not speaking of strength to as- 
sure absolute safety, because all of us are smart 
enough to realize that there is no such thing as abso- 
lute safety in weapons. But there is a very definite 
relative security that you can calculate. 

Professional calculation as to the total that pru- 
dence requires for relative security will never be 
matched, in its aggregate total, by the dollars that we 
can reasonably make available in time of peace, year 
after year. Therefore, you have to do the best you can. 
There must be a compromise between endurable cost 
and what you would really like to have. 

Q Some people feel that your book did not deal 
adequately with the work of the Navy in Europe. How 
do you feel about that? 

A If that is true, it is something I regret, but it was 
certainly never meant. I have looked up people who 
had been present at a number of my press conferences 
during the war and I think there was not a single press 
conference in which I did not go out of my way to 
stress that we were a triumvirate. I emphasized the 
three services all the way through—and I meant to do 
it in the book. 

Q What do you think was the importance of naval 
power in your ground operations? 


THE INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL EISENHOWER IN U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT CONFERENCE ROOM 


A When we started planning what turned out later 
to be the invasion of Europe, it was in January, Febru- 
ary and early March of 1942. I would like you to 
remember how we then were looking at the world sit- 
uation. We were losing ships by the score every week 
coming up from South America. We had graveyards 
of ships along the Florida coast and all across the 
Atlantic, so all of the plans were up against the utter 
necessity, first, of gaining control of those Atlantic 
lanes. The first thing that entered into our calcula- 
tions was naval power and the assurance that it would 
be adequate in strength. 

When you start an operation of the kind we were © 
calculating—which eventually was going to consume 
some millions of men—you cannot have interrupted 
sea lanes, with convoys being chased and scattered as 
they were being chased and scattered in the spring of 
1942. 

There was a very, very great belief that the ‘“Atlan- 
tic Wall” the Germans were supposed to:be construct- 
ing could not be breached tactically, so at the same 
time that we were counting on the Navy to control the 
Atlantic, we also had to count on smashing of the 
areas back of the beachheads by means of air. This be- 
came a basic thought or idea of the plan. Yet the air- 
planes to do the job did not exist. A start was just be- 
ing made to build them. 

So the plan had to be constructed with complete 


(Continued on next page) 
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... ‘Carrier task force has a high place in my priorities’ 


faith in two things: The certainty that the United 
States would have great naval power and the cer- 
tainty of great air power. 

Q In the North African landing was naval power 
essential? 

A Absolutely. 

Q To make sure there was no opposition from an 
enemy fleet? 

A Not only that. I think that the feat of the Navy in 
bringing the African operating forces ashore with the 
loss only of one ship was one of the most amazing 
things in naval annals—almost a miracle. The Ger- 
man submarines at that time were everywhere. The 
Allied navies brought this force of [General George 
S.] Patton’s all the way from the United States. 
They brought the others from England and took 
these forces through that bottleneck in the Medi- 
terranean, most of them through Gibraltar, the 
others down to Casablanca. Yet before landing we 
lost only one ship. We lost a lot afterwards because 
the enemy could gang up around the entrances to 
these ports. 


Landings and Naval Air Forces 

Q Do you feel that amphibious warfare will be a 
part of warfare for a long time to come? 

A My first remark is that I hope there will be no 
more warfare. But I could not give an unqualified an- 
swer, for the simple reason that it is very hard to fig- 
ure where any war is going to be fought and under 
what conditions it is going to be fought. 

I would say this: We would be foolish today to al- 
low to die in our services the very great knowledge we 
have of that type of operation. We are ahead of every- 
body in amphibious operations. We are certainly 
equal with the British in doctrine and we’ve got more 
and better equipment. We are better equipped to pro- 
duce that equipment. It would be foolish for us to 
drop back. We should keep pushing ahead. I would be 
very much against letting that type of warfare be 
neglected. 

It’s the same way with aircraft carriers—in the 
peacetime calculations. One great thing about war is 
that, if and when such a tragedy visits us again, it is 
always going to happen under circumstances, at 
places and under conditions different from those you 
expect or plan for. 

The one great thing about a sizable aircraft-carrier 
task force is its great flexibility. Suppose a war should 
start in the Mediterranean. Suppose it should start 
on the West Coast of Africa, or Siberia, or the Persian 
Gulf. Aircraft carriers can operate in those areas. I 
cannot tell what are going to be the scientific discov- 
eries of the future and therefore what is going to be 
the increasing vulnerability and the increasing effi- 
ciency of these weapons. But I do know that you can 
calculate in detail only with what you can see with 


some certainty for today and tomorrow. We establish 
staffs which are thinking in hazier future terms. But 
now we are speaking of current plans. A flexible car. 
rier task force has a high place in my own personal 
priorities. This same observation applies also to a 
sizable bombing fleet. 

To revert for just a moment to the question concern- 
ing the Navy and its part in the European war—when 
we were preparing for the final assault across the 
Rhine, we brought the Navy into it. We had had won- 
derful experience with the Navy in going ashore. We 
just said to the Navy, “Come on, take us across t::e 
Rhine.” We had these LCVP’s [landing craft, vehicle, 
personnel]—they were maybe 40 feet long—moun.ed 
on truck trailers. They were taken right across France, 
dumped in the water and the Navy took us over. 


Co-operation in World War Il 

Q That certainly was a “unified operation,” wasn't 
it? 

A Yes. One of the things—one of the reasos 
that I’ve shied so definitely away from any public 
participation in the arguments between services 
was my complete respect for the three services 
and the way they operated with and for me. I 
have no complaint whatsoever, I assure you. The 
two or three times when I thought, for example, 
that the Navy didn’t understand, I sent direct 
cables to Admiral King and he just answered, “Yes.” 
I couldn’t have been supported in the field more 
definitely or completely by anyone than by Ad- 
miral King. Admiral King was not of the back- 
slapping type. I never had anything but the ut- 
most respect and liking for him. - 

All this applies also to the Army; I have merely 
mentioned the naval support because, after all, I wore 
the o.d. uniform and therefore expected perfect Army 
support. 

It’s difficult business, you know, planning the forces 
you need for relative security. You make a generaliza- 
tion and say, “We must have a given number of 
tanks.” This might be first priority, but when you get 
those tanks, what then is the priority on the next hun- 
dred tanks as compared with something of another 
kind? That is the job that has to be done each year, 
and it’s one of those things that create heat because 
each fellow in this business will become very, very 
confident of his own forces. He has had experience 
with them. 

Take a paratrooper, with his very, very high morale. 
A paratrooper really thinks that if you give him two 
bazookas and a jeep, he’ll go anywhere and whip the 
world. Of course, it’s a fine spirit. But the fact is that 
each service gets this almost cocky confidence in its 
own forces and then the heat of argument starts as all 
come to realize that there is not enough money for 
everything. 
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How Wyandotte Chemicals help 


make good cleansers better! 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


Improved Kreelon CD brings pro- 
moted detergency, more suds and sales 
to Wilbert Products—another example 
of Wyandotte at work everywhere! 


Wyandotte Kreelon* CD is a promoted detergent 
—a basic ingredient in household cleansers like 
Wilbert’s DOT. 

William A. Dolan, president of the Wilbert Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., makers of DOT Cleanser, says: 
“Kreelon CD has better detergency, more solubility, 
clear color, and uniformity . . . gives our product 
improved sudsing characteristics and makes it easy 
on the hands.” 


Progress in cleaning products for home, business, 
and industry has gone hand in hand with chemical 
progress. Wyandotte Chemicals, a leader in this 
vast segment of the industry, has been an important 
producer of chemicals for more than 62 years. If 
you have a problem in the manufacture of cleaning 
products, call us. #Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 

WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


wu arar 


yandotte 


Mr. W. A. Dolan knows that the efficiency. and quality of all cleaning 

products depend primarily on the properties of their chemical ingredi- 
ents. And he’s also aware that nearly everything in his office was helped 
equally by chemicals in manufacture or processing. Wood, for instance, is 
treated against stain by a Wyanpotte product; textiles are processed and 
glass is manufactured with still others. 


CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


Tire stocks made with WyanpoTTe 
Purecat T showed unbelievable wear- 
resistance in recent endurance tests .. . 


Printers know that a WyanpoTTe 
product (PurecaL* M) makes paper 
whiter for labels and wrappers; and also 


? The same Wyanvorte product that 
promotes and improves detergency in 
DOT cleanser — Kreeton CD — brings 


important benefits to textile manufacturers. 
Swatch test (result, above) demonstrates 
Kreeton CD’s superior soil-removal prop- 
erties conclusively. 


extends prime pigments in inks. Bottles, 
cans, and paper packages in which home- 
cleaning products come to you depend on 
chemistry as much as their contents do. 


actually outlasted the fabric! These are 
just a few of hundreds of cases where 
Wyanpotte has helped improve processes 
and formulas. May we help you? 




















SEGREGATION GETS AN O.K. 


IF TREATMENT IS EQUAL 


by Robert N. Wilkin 


Special Federal Judge; Former Federal District Judge 


For Northern Ohio; Former Judge of Ohio Supreme Court 


Segregation of white persons and Ne- 
groes is headed for a showdown in the Su- 
preme Court. State laws requiring segrega- 
tion of public school systems are to be test- 
ed at the present term. 

Meanwhile, a lower court finds that seg- 
regation of races is not unconstitutional, 
where legal rights are not affected. The de- 

' cision, written by Special Federal Judge 
Robert N. Wilkin, concerned an attempt by 


This Court finds that segregation or no segregation is a 
fact of social or political life. Federal law does neither 
command it, nor prohibit it. Segregation exists in some 
communities and does not exist in others. It varies with 
the varying conditions of different societies. 

An examination of the authorities constrains this Court 
to hold that the principle announced by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, 163, U. S., 537, 
544, cases there cited and subsequent cases, is still the 
law of the land. The Court held in that case that the 
object of the Fourteenth Amendment was to enforce the 
equality of the two races before the law, and that segre- 
gation was lawful provided equal facilities were furnished 
to both segregated groups in cases where public authority 
furnished facilities for the use of citizens. 

An examination of the cases upon which the plaintiffs 
place their principal reliance reveals that segregation, so 
far as the United States Constitution is concerned, is not 
forbidden if separate, but equal, treatment is accorded 
to the segregated groups. The principle was clearly rec- 
ognized in those cases where a similar question was raised 
as to the right of Negroes to use city golf courses. In the 
case of Beal v. Holcomb, supra, relief was granted because 
equal opportunity had not been afforded “while preserv- 
ing segregation.” In the case of Law v. Mayor, et al., 78 F. 
Supp. 346, Judge Chestnutt held that Negroes could not 
be excluded from public golf courses without “substan- 


Negroes to win permission to use municipal 
golf courses in Nashville, Tenn. 

Judge Wilkin retired from the bench in 
1949, but was recalled temporarily to hear 
the segregation case. He is a native of Ohio, 
attended*the University of Virginia and 
Harvard, and has done practically all of his 
legal and judicial work in Ohio. 

Judge Wilkin’s opinion in the Nashville 
segregation case follows. 


tially equal provision” for their enjayment. He recognized 
that the Board in control of golf courses might find a fair 
solution “in continuing to reserve Carroll Park exclusively 
for Negro golfers,” if it were made substantially equal to 
other courses, The case of Williams v, Kansas City, 104 F. 
Supp. 848, turned mainly on the provision of State law, 
but the opinion recognized that segregation itself was not 
inhibited by federal law. (Syllabus 7, Findings 6, Con- 
clusion 20.) 

It seems that segregation is not only recognized in con- 
stitutional law and judicial decision, but that it is also sup- 
ported by general principles of natural law, As nature has 
produced different species, so it has produced different 
races of men. Distinguishing racial features have not been 
produced by man, or man-made laws, They are the re- 
sult of processes of evolution and it seems natural and 
customary for different species and different races to rec- 
ognize and prefer as intimate associates their own kind. 
Nature has produced white birds, black birds, blue birds, 
and red birds, and they do not roost on the same limb or 
use the same nest. Such recognition and preference for 
their own kind prevails among other animals, It prevails 
also among all people, among the yellow, black and red- 
skinned races. 

The law recognizes these natural and instinctive prin- 
ciples and practices of life. It does not attempt to inhibit 
them. It would be futile to attempt to do so. This nation’s 
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experience with the Eighteenth Amendment shows that 
here are forces of nature that cannot be changed by a 
constitutional amendment or judicial decree. A Gov- 
ernment like ours does not attempt to make law or 
enforce law which is contrary to the general will of 
the community. Our Government and its commands 
and decrees are the expression of the general will. A 
court of sense and character, or experience, does not 
command anything to be done which is impossible, be- 
cause there is no method by which its order can be en- 
forced. 

The law does, however, attempt to preserve and pro- 
tect the basic legal rights of all persons regardless of 
race or color. The force of the law is set against oppres- 
sion and exploitation. It is a fundamental principle of 
Western civilization that man is sacred to man. The degra- 
dation of any man by the denial of his inalienable rights 
is an assault upon humankind. Roman and Anglo-Amer- 
ican jurisprudence is replete with fundamental principles 
which courts of law recognize and enforce in order to 
preserve the dignity and sanctity of human nature. Our 
Declaration of Independence and our Constitution rec- 
ognized these principles and provided that government 
itself should be subject to them. 

But our Government and its law does not intrude into 
the private and social affairs of life. In their private and 
social affairs all men are free. There is a realm of life 
where law is absolute; the law commands what may and 
what may not be done. There is another realm where 
freedom is absolute; each individual is at liberty to do as 
he pleases. Then there is another realm in between where 
the law does not command but the individual is not entire- 
ly free. In this middle realm individual rights and obliga- 
tions and social rights and obligations are brought into 
impingement and here conduct is controlled generally by 
rules and customs of civil decency, social decorum, and 
polite manners, It has been a sound policy of the liberalism 
of Western civilization and all republican and democratic 
governments to keep this middle realm as broad as possi- 
ble, because the extension of the realm of absolute law 
tends to totalitarian government, tyranny and absolutism, 
which thwart human evolution, The maintenance of a 
broad middle ground depends on the acceptance by the 
people of its obligations. 

Racial differences do not in any way or any degree 
justify arrogance, pride, intolerance, or abuse. Among all 
races there are those in great need of deliverance from 
racial hatred, provincialism and prejudice. But that condi- 


tion cannot be changed by constitutional provision or 


judicial decree. Relief from such littleness of mind and 
blindness of heart requires education, philosophy and 
religion. All great religious systems inculcate racial toler- 
ance, and the Christian religion, with its Hebraic ante- 
cedence, which is the fountain source of Western civiliza- 
tion, is especially qualified by its teaching of humility, 
compassion, and loving care (caritas) to create that inner 
life of the spirit which can make a limitless community to 
which al! men will feel they belong as partners, mutually 
responsibie for one another under God. 

It would be poor policy to attempt to do by judicial 
decree or any other form of legal compulsion what can be 
done effectively only by education and religious inspira- 
tion. During recent years there has been a_ tendency 
prompted by overzealous champions of democracy to ex- 
tend democratic processes and legal procedure into fields 
where they are not qualified to serve. By burdening 
democratic and legal processes with obligations which 
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they are not able to meet, they bring democracy and law 
into disrepute and disintegration. This tendency has been 
incited and increased by open champions and subversive 
agents of the world revolution which has been advancing 
under the banner of Communism. The open and avowed 
purpose of such revolutionaries is to eradicate all religion 
and to destroy our system of law and jurisprudence which 
has been developed in the Judean-Greek-Roman-Christian 
tradition. Those who intentionally or unwittingly are over- 
burdening democratic and legal processes and destroying 
the delicate balance and apportionment of powers upon 
which our way of life depends, play into the hands of the 
revolutionaries. While they may think they are champion- 
ing freedom and liberalism, they are. bringing about a 
totalitarianism which will destroy the very object that 
they seek to serve. 

This Court therefore concludes that segregation itself 
(where legal rights are unaffected) is not unconstitutional 
or unlawful; that it is a natural tendency which in the 
progress of man’s political, social and spiritual evolution 
may change or disappear; but that it would be inexpedient 
and unwise to attempt to prevent or prohibit it (or enforce 
unrestricted association) by judicial decree. 

The motion for summary judgment will therefore be 
overruled, and the case will stand for trial on the disputed 
issues of fact. Upon proof of demand and refusal, and the 
substance and extent of the demand and the number rep- 
resented, the relief asked in prayer numbered 3 will be 
granted and the defendants required, while maintaining 
segregation, to afford equal facilities, apportioned to the 
need, to the segregated groups, either part-time use of 
present facilities or full-time use of separate facilities, or 
such other arrangement for equal and fair opportunities 
as conditions may require. 

Robert N. Wilkin 
Judge 
By designation 
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IS UNITED NATIONS ANTI-U.S.? 


More Than Just Soviet Officials Follow Red Line 


Have Communists conspired 
to turn the United Nations into 
an anti-American organization? 
Signs point that way. 

It's found that Communists 
load the U. N. staff. As many as 
a third to a half of U. S. employes 
of U. N. have been suspect. 

Firings are started. There's 
pressure now to clean up the 
U.S. aides. What other nations 
do is something else again. 


NEW YORK 

Evidence is growing that the United 
Nations is shot through with Com- 
munists in high places. 

An informed estimate suggests that 
as many as one half of the 1,350 adminis- 
trative executives of the U.N. are either 
Communists or are people who willingly 
do what the Communists want. 

Examples of Communist penetration 
of the U. N. are emerging from U.S. 
investigations. A federal grand jury has 
just completed a nine months’ inquiry 
into Communism among American em- 
ployes of the U. N. A Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee is continuing a 
long investigation. The subcommittee 
already has turned up a score of people 
who have hidden their activities behind 
refusals to answer questions about Com- 
munist affiliations. 

Open Communists, who come from 
Communist nations, are a small minority 
among U.N. administrators. 

Hidden Communists are the ones 
the investigators are looking for, and they 
are discovering that these undercover 
agents and sympathizers make a strong 
group operating to advance Communism 
at the same time that the organization is 
fighting a war against Communists. 

Among the 377 Americans who hold 
responsible posts, as many as one third 
to one half are suspected of disloyalty to 
the United States. A similar situation 
is known to exist among key employes 
from other nations outside the Commu- 
nist bloc, but U.S. investigations are cen- 
tering only on the American Communists. 

New findings, reported now by the 
grand jurors, tell of “startling evidence” 
in the U.N. of an “overwhelmingly 
large number of disloyal United States 
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citizens, many of whom are closely 
associated with the international Com- 
munist movement.” (See text of grand- 
jury presentment, page 88.) The find- 
ings are these: 

Communist penetration, the jurors 
state, follows a pattern that points to a 
carefully laid plan for subversion. 

Communist membership in the past 
was admitted by a number of U.N. 
officials. At least one admitted he was 
involved in the party’s underground set- 
up. Still others admitted a continuing 
sympathy with Communism. 


highly placed U.S. officials,” the grayj 
jurors indicate. 

Patterns of infiltration stretch bad 
into the 1930s, when Communists tog 
jobs in U.S. agencies. They worked w 
to influential positions, wangled jobs fy 
more Communists, to place agents wher 
they were most useful to Russia 

Some Communists stayed in Goven, 
ment after the war, and some tray 
ferred to U. N. They followed the san 
pattern of penetration in the U. N. 

Hidden Communists try to bend whok 
U.N. programs, largely financed by th 
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UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK 
Among American employes: ‘flagrant cases of disloyalty“’ 


Communist methods were employed 
by more than 20 U.S. employes of the 
U.N., who refused to answer questions 
about affiliations with the party on the 
claim that answers might indicate self- 
incrimination. 

Criminal records were uncovered in 
examination of the background of some 
U.S. citizens connected with the U.N. 
One highly placed official admitted con- 
viction on a morals charge. At least two 
others in policy-making positions had 
arrest records involving activity in Com- 
munist-sponsored demonstrations. 

Government jobs in U. S. federal de- 
partments were used by most of the 
suspected individuals as steppingstones 
to key U.N. positions. Nearly all had 
been federal employes, who were ad- 
vanced “with the contrivance of certain 


United States, toward achievement 0 
Russian aims. Documents, films and 
radio scripts, put out by the U. N., oftes 
are slanted against the United State 
and in favor of Russia. Some economit 
and technical programs are directed by 
men who want to advance Communisi 
in the backward countries where suc 
programs are in operation. 

By careful planning and by the place 
ment of key men, Communists are able 
to turn much U. N. activity into aid and 
propaganda for Communism. 

This penetration becomes even mor 
important because of the Korean wat 
The U. S., conducting that war for the 
U. N., is pouring billions of dollars and 
thousands of lives into the job, whik 
Russia openly supports the enemy. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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e Reichhold has become a major producer of the basic 
chemicals listed above primarily to supply its own world- 
wide manufacturing organization. The uniformity and quality 
of these chemicals are assured by the very latest production 
equipment and quality control systems. Because of the tre- 
mendous capacity of these RCI plants, Reichhold is frequently 
able to share its output with other industries. If you need phe- 
nol, glycerine, maleic anhydride, phthalic anhydride, sodium 
nt ot sulfate or sodium sulfite, call on Reichhold for current avail- 
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Creative Chemistry...Your Partner in Progress 
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Pressure on the U. S. to settle the Ko- 
rean war on Communist terms is found 
in the U. N. Spies, subversives and 
propagandists for Communism are ac- 
tive. National policy of the U.S., as a 
result, is threatened by secret Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers. 

Beyond U.N. Investigators are dis- 
covering that Communist infiltration of 
international agencies goes beyond the 
United Nations. 

The Senate subcommittee has turned up 
a suspect in the International Monetary 
Fund. He is Frank Coe, a former official 
in the U.S. Treasury. 

Coe helped to organize the Fund, be- 
came its $15,500-a-year (tax-free) sec- 
retary, and hung on to the job despite 
suspicions of him. These suspicions had 
been made plain by the State Depart- 
ment, which refused to grant him a 
passport on the ground that he was a 
bad security risk, and by Treasury Sec- 
retary John Snyder, who urged Fund 
officials to fire him. 

Coe, called before the subcommittee 
last week, refused to say whether he had 
been a Soviet agent during the war, on 
the ground that to answer might in- 
criminate him. Refusal to answer the 
question led to his prompt dismissal. 

Firing of Coe illustrates the effect that 
long U.S. investigation finally is having. 

Signs of a cleanup among American 
employes of U. N. are evident. Nine were 
fired last week for refusing to answer 
grand-jury questions about Communist 
activity. Hesitancy that surrounded 
earlier dismissal of nine others for the 
same reason now was gone. Indications 
of a new crackdown on other suspected 
American employes of U. N. were clear. 
There is no sign, however, that other 
non-Communist nations are cleaning up 
their staffs. 

Continuing investigation is leading 
to more suspects. 
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—Costello in the Knickerbocker (N.Y¥.) News 
‘INSIDE, LOOKING OUT’ 
... a cleanup is under way 


Resignations are speeding up. More 
than 200 U.N. employes have quit this 
year. Many are known to be Communists, 
but they are being permitted to resign so 
that the stigma of firing will not show 
on their records. 

Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the 
U.N., also is quitting, unless he changes 
his mind about the resignation he re- 
cently submitted. 

Lie has been doubtful whether he has 
authority to fire suspected subversives, 
but legal background now is being laid 
for a thorough house cleaning. 

Three jurists, consulted by Lie, have 
advised him that he ought to fire any 
U.S. citizen employed by U.N. who 
works against the interests of the U.S. 
The jurists—an American, a Briton, and a 
Belgian—held that refusal to answer 
questions about Communism, asked by 


ee, 


congressional or grand-jury investigaton 
is legitimate reason for firing any Amer. 
can employe. The jurists gave an opinjg: 
that the only reason for refusing to ap, 
swer such questions is to conceal in. 
criminating evidence. 

This ruling clears the way for getting 
rid of American executives in the U.\ 
whose loyalty is in doubt. 

Thorough reorganization of the U.¥ 
and its staff may follow in the wake ¢ 
U.S. investigations. 

A reorganization plan, designed j 
bring about a complete overhauling ¢ 
the Secretariat, now is before the Unite 
Nations. If this plan goes through, p. 
sponsibility will be more concentrated 
and authority to hire and fire will } 
more clear cut. Efficiency checks and pp 
litical checks on employes, high and loy. 
will be installed. Fewer people will 
hired, and the entire organization wi 
be tightened. , 

Even tighter checks would not guar ji 
antee the U.N. against continued Com 
munist penetration. The U.N. itself hag 
no investigating machinery. To check @ 
employes, it must depend upon nation 
governments. None of those governments 
except the United States makes clog 
investigation of Communism. 

U.S. authorities have no power to dig 
into the backgrounds of U.N. employes 
from other nations, although they have 
information indicating heavy Commer} 
nist infiltration among these employes 

Some U.N. employes who come from 
Great Britain, France, Mexico, Canada 
and other non-Communist <> :1ntries are 
known or suspected Commuuists. 

U.S. investigations, continuing, seem 
well on the way to cleaning American 
Communists out of the U. N. But 70 per 
cent of the U.N. executive jobs go to 
people from other countries, and what 
those countries intend to do about Com- 
munists in the U.N. remains to be seen. 


—United Nations 


TRYGVE LIE (WITH PAPER) AND ADVISERS MITCHELL (U. S.), HERBERT (BRITAIN) AND VELDEKENS (BELGIUM) 
The advice: Those who plead self-incrimination should be fired 
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THESE PROBLEMS WERE SOLVED BY ORLON 


maker of carbon black 
jad @ _money-losing 

ion. Problem: To 
ecover a new carbon 
jlack of very fine particle 
ize. Too many particles 
ecaped with usual dust- 
ollecting methods. Ordi- 

filter bags were 
hen tried. They devel- 
sped holes from the acid 
mes. Solution: Bags of 
wid-resistant ‘‘Orlon”’ 
erylic fiber. They made 
it possible to recover car- 
jon black that had pre- 
ously been lost; made 
this process profitable. 


—What can it do for you? 








Battery workers’ clothes were being eaten by acid. The work clothing 
at left was ruined in two weeks’ time.That on the right has been in use 
four months, and is likely to be good for at least a year more of serv- 
ice. It withstands acid conditions because it is made of ‘‘Orlon.”’ Uni- 
forms of ‘“‘Orlon’”’ are popular, too, with service station operators, 
plant guards, and delivery men. Adding to the advantages found 
in work clothing, they offer easy launderability and press retention. 


A filter-press operator 
had shutdown-time wor- 
ries. Acids involved in 
wet filtration ruined his 
filter fabric in a very 
short time, and it was 


An automobile maker wanted a long-lasting convertible expensive and time-con- 
top. In topping fabric of ‘‘Orlon,’’ he found one that will suming to replace it. 
keep its good looks for years. A top of ‘‘Orlon” is more Then he instailed a fil- 
resistant to the weakening effects of the sun’s rays than tration cloth of ‘“‘Orlon.” 
any fabric top ever used before. It holds its shape better, It lasted 90 times longer 
stands up well after repeated raising and lowering, and‘ _‘ than the cloth previous- 


is easy to clean, 


Anawning maker wanted 
to give his canvas goods 
more strength at the 
stams. What was needed 
was a sewing thread that 
could resist weakening by 
sin, stress, mildew and 
insects. Tough, weather- 
resistant sewing thread 
of “Orlon” solved the 
problem. It not only 
produced seams of 
greater strength, but it 
gave them better looks. 
“Orlon’”’ is also being 
used in the manufacture 
of sails, where its shape- 
retaining and weather- 
resistant properties 
are extremely useful. 


S.U. 8, PAT. OFF. 


ly used. Only a fabric of 
“Orlon” could withstand 
the conditions of acid, 
heat, and unusual flexing 
involved in this process. 


HOW CAN You USE ORLON? 


Your business, too, may benefit from the unique 
combination of properties found in ‘‘Orlon.”’ Per- 
haps these case histories will suggest to you a 
new use for Du Pont “‘Orlon” acrylic fiber. If 
you have an idea for improving a product or pro- 
duction process with ‘‘Orlon,”’ write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers Depart- 
ment, Room N-2533-U, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DRLOW is Du Pont's trade-mark for its acrylic fiber. 


‘Many textile mills make fabrics of “Orion” acrylic fiber—made ol} p (] N T 180% Anmiversacry} 


and supplied to them by Du Pont. Look for its extra values in 
| More and more products for industry, . 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY} 
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=with Joseph Fromm & Charles Foltz, Jr. 


of U.S. News & World Report Staff at the Front 






WHAT IKE CARRIED AWAY 
FROM KOREA 





Here is the eyewitness story of General Eisen- 
hower’s war conference in Korea. 

The President-elect spent hours consulting the 
top commanders, inspecting troops, touring the 
war zone and poring over strategy maps. 

What impression did he come away with? Can 
South Korean soldiers take over the fight? Is this 
a time for large-scale offensive, a smash at Man- 
churia? How good are Chiang Kai-shek’s Nation- 
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alist troops on Formosa? Should they be used for 
hit-and-run raids on the China mainland to keep 
the Chinese Communists off balance? 

Two members of the Board of Editors of U.S. 
News & World Report, Joseph Fromm and Charles 
Foltz, Jr., were in Korea throughout Ike’s stay. 
The following interview with them took plac« 
by radio telephone between Washington and the 
war zone a few hours after Eisenhower left Korea. 








By Radio Telephone 
Between Washington and Seoul 


Q How many days did Eisenhower spend in Korea? 

A Exactly three. He arrived at 8 o’clock on Tuesday 
and left at 8 o’clock on Friday. 

Q Did that give him time enough, do you think, to 
get a pretty good size-up of the war? 

A It gave him plenty of time to talk to Gen. Mark 
Clark and Gen. James Van Fleet. He also got to meet 
and discuss the tactical situation with all corps and 
division commanders. 

Most important, he had long conferences with 
Clark and Van Fleet on the over-all tactical and 
strategic situation. 

Q What did these officers tell him? 

A I think that most of the commanders, when they 
did have an opportunity, indicated their feeling that 
we should attack. 

At the top, people like Van Fleet and Clark, and 
also Admiral Arthur Radford, probably took a positive 
and outspoken stand. I think they favor decisive action 
in Korea. I think General Van Fleet urged the forces 
be filled up with the ROK’s, urged higher priorities 
on arms for Korea as opposed to Europe— 

Q How do you fellows know what Clark and Van 
Fleet told Eisenhower? 

A Everything that was told to Eisenhower is secret, 
of course. But talks we’ve had with Clark and Van 
Fleet in the past don’t leave any doubt what their 
point of view was. They must have told him the same 
thing. 

Q Did Eisenhower get a chance to see any actual 
fighting? 

A He was about 10 or 11 miles behind the lines, at 
the closest. 





Q Did he put much stress on inspection of the 
South Korean soldiers? 

A Yes. In fact he spent a large part of his time 
with the South Koreans—more than with any other 
group. 

He watched company-size simulated attacks by Ko- 
rean troops. At one place he sat on a wind-swept 
mountain top and watched a company of ROK’s stage 
a mock assault on a near-by hill. 

Q Did he seem impressed? 

A There is no question about it. You could tell 
from his expression. He was impressed wherever he 
went with the aggressive nature of the troops. 

Q Do you get the feeling he is more convinced than 
ever that they can take over big chunks of the front? 

A I think there is no doubt that during the next 
eight to 10 months the South Koreans could take over 
possibly as much as three quarters of the front. But 
he also came away convinced that the American 
troops cannot be pulled out of Korea. 

Possibly some Americans could be pulled out of 
the lines into reserve position, while others in the line 
probably would hold the more vital sectors. 

Q Does that seem to be the plan? 

A Seems to be the first phase of the plan. 

Q What's the second phase? 

A I think after that—after the ROK troops are in 
position to take over bigger chunks of the front— 
Eisenhower is going to consider seriously the possibili- 
ties of large-scale military action. 

The evidence is that Ike is not averse to an offen- 
sive in Korea to force the Communists to accept a 
truce, or to push the front up to a shorter, more de- 
fensible line which could be held largely by the ROK 
Army. From what we saw of him, though, you get 
the distinct impression that he still does not fa- 
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Stepped-Up War Later .. . Fast Training of ROK’s... 


Arms Priority for Korea ... Raids by Chiang’s Men 


vor extending the war to Manchuria or to China 
proper. 

Q What seemed to be the attitude out there toward 
this trip by Eisenhower? 

A Because of the time element and the crowded 
schedule, Ike’s visits with the fighting units probably 
were too rushed to give a real feel of the conditions 
and attitudes of the soldiers. His talks with front-line 
commanders were confined pretty much to the local 
situation and the local problems in their sectors. 

Very few officers believe Eisenhower learned much 
of anything he didn’t already know about the situa- 
tion and the prospects in the war zone. But they feel 
that the trip was extremely worth while because, 
among other things, it served to focus attention on 
the whole Korean problem. 

Q Did Ike get into much discussion about the 
Chinese Nationalists? 

A Yes. Maj. Gen. William Chase, who heads our 
military advisory group in Formosa, flew up to Korea 
and had a long talk with Ike—about two hours or so. 


DECEMBER 12, 1952 0 


THE CONFERENCE AT SEOUL: Left to right: Admiral Robert Briscoe, Gen. O. P. Weyland, President- 
elect Eisenhower, Gen. Mark Clark, Gen. Van Fleet, Gen. Omar Bradley, and Admiral Arthur Radford 


Apparently General Chase went into very great 
detail about the possibilities in the Nationalists. He 
made a strong plea for higher arms priority for them— 
and probably argued that we should end the American 
policy of neutralizing Formosa, which prevents the 
Nationalists from making hit-and-run raids against 
the South China Coast. 

Q Do you understand that is what he recommended 
to Eisenhower? 

A All of these officers were very careful to avoid 
saying, “I propose to tell Eisenhower this or that.” 
But you were able to add two and two and come up 
with what their basic line was. 

Q Were hit-and-run raids on the China Coast 
seriously discussed? 

A More than likely. Admiral Radford, who accom- 
panied Ike to Korea from Iwo Jima and spent 
much time with him, supports‘the idea of having 
the Nationalists stage raids on the China Coast. So do 
others. 


(Continued on next page) 
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President Syngman Rhee of South Korea frowned 
on the use of Chinese Nationalists in Korea, but 
he favors the hit-and-run attacks on the China 
Coast, too. While Ike was here, Rhee said he would 
rather have the Nationalists fight in China than in 
Korea. 

Q Is the weather pretty nasty up there now? 

A It’s clear—but it’s damned cold. When I went 
with Eisenhower to watch an ROK division I had 
about five layers of clothes on, and I was still very, 
very chilly. 

Q Good fighting weather? 

A The temperature during the day is down to 
around 7 or 8 degrees above zero—and at night down 


w ide wena 
IKE AT THE FRONT 

‘“‘He was impressed wherever he went with 

the aggressive nature of the troops” 


below zero. Troops who are out in the open on patrol 
or on any ground-raiding operation are really feeling 
the cold now. That’s probably one of the reasons there 
has been a sharp decline in action along the front dur- 
ing the last month. 

Q With these conditions is this good weather for a 
ground attack? 

A The ground is hard, but it’s the kind of weather 
that troops certainly don’t like to fight in. Any army 
that attacked in this weather would have to wear 
very heavy and tulky clothing in addition to battle 
equipment. 

Q What about flying conditions? 

A The weather is clear. Flying conditions should 
be good right now. 





. « » ‘Not much hope that a truce is going to come’ 





Q Do you think that the Air Force pressed Eisen- 
hower for authority to attack Manchuria? 

A Probably not in so many words, but the situation 
as Air officers outlined it to Eisenhower adds up to 
the same thing. 

They pointed out that interdiction bombing in 
Korea alone cannot prevent the enemy from building 
up supplies at the front adequate to launch an of- 
fensive. 

Air Force officers made their strongest pitch in con- 
nection with possible enemy air attacks on our air 
bases and in connection with any possible all-out of- 
fensive by the U. N. They say that if the enemy stops 
fighting only a defensive air war and tries to knock 
out our air bases, then we will have no choice but to 
hit the Communist bases in Manchuria. They also 
pointed out that an all-out offensive would have far 
better chance of succeeding if it were supported by 
air attacks on enemy supply lines and concentrations 
in Manchuria. 

Q Is there any feeling over there that the war might 
end any time? 

A No. The feeling here is that war has become al- 
most a normal state for Korea. The boys at the 
front don’t think in terms of winning the war or end- 
ing the war so much as they think of getting home 
on rotation. 

So far as the commanders are concerned, apparent- 
ly there is not much hope that a truce is going to come 
about unless military pressure is brought to bear on 
the Chinese to force them out. 

Q With that feeling, is there much sentiment to go 
in and smash them? 

A The officers feel that we might win if we had 
adequate replacements and were willing to take the 
casualties involved. 

Q What seemed to impress Ike most, over all, as 
you watched him up there? 

A Two things: First, the frustrating kind of 
trench warfare that has developed in Korea. Of course, 
he didn’t see action in World War I, but he knows 
enough about it to see that in Korea we. and the 
Communists have gone back to that kind of fighting— 
opposing armies burrowing in along heavily en- 
trenched positions. 

Second, he got a good look at exactly what is in- 
volved in trying to force a military decision. 

Most of the military men he talked with believe 
that the only way of getting a truce is to bring enough 
military pressure on the Communists to make a cease- 
fire imperative for them. 

Commanders out here are getting impatient with 
this present situation—a fairly costly “sitzkreig” 
which they believe will lead to neither a military de- 
cision nor a cease-fire. 

You can be sure Eisenhower heard plenty about 
that situation, and what to do about it. 
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Everybody Wants Some U.S. Gold 


But It'll Probably Stay Locked Up at Fort Knox 


There is talk again of ‘‘sound”’ 
money, of coining gold for cur- 
rency. Gold and a Republican 
President seem to go together. 

Pressures on gold are building 
up, world-wide. Ideas on what 
the U.S. should do with its Fort 
Knox hoard are a dime a dozen. 

It's partly a by-product of the 
Republican platform. For Ike, the 
whole subject promises to be one 
more worry. 


The immense hoard of gold that lies 
buried at Fort Knox and at other points 
in the United States is beginning once 
again to be eyed intently by the out- 
side world. 

In this hoard is 23.5 billion dollars’ 
worth of gold valued at 35 dollars to the 
ounce. At present, that is about 10 bil- 
lion dollars more than the minimum re- 
quired as a reserve against currency out- 
standing and against Federal Reserve 
Bank deposits. 

This is a fact that attracts avid interest 
abroad. 

Maybe something can be done with 
American gold that will redound to the 


Who Owns the 
World's Gold 
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benefit of nations abroad and even to 
Americans at home. That’s the thought 
now stirring in many places. 

Thought about gold is stimulated by a 
pledge in the Republican platform. 
Dwight Eisenhower, as a Republican 
President, is pledged to seek such stabil- 
itv at home and abroad as will permit 
the party to realize its “aim of a dollar 
on a fully convertible gold basis.” Gen- 
eral Eisenhower further stimulated in- 
terest in gold when, in a campaign 
speech, he appeared to endorse the idea 
of a return to a full gold standard. 

A “fully convertible gold basis” for 
money, favored by the Republican Party, 
if realized, would mean that you could 
take your greenbacks to the bank and 
exchange those greenbacks, or your bank 
balance, for gold coin. Then, if you 
wanted, you could bury the gold coins in 
the back vard. Right now, however, it is 
illegal for anv individual to own gold 
coins, other than as collector’s items, and 
it is illegal to hold gold except in its 
natural state as dust or nuggets. 

The dollar today is on what is known 
as an international gold bullion standard. 
This country will buy gold or sell gold, 
at any time and in any amount, at 35 
dollars per ounce to settle trade balances 
in world trade. It will buy gold from 
governments and central banks, wherever 
offered, at the 35-dollar price. At home, 
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however, it will not give vou gold coins 
in exchange for dollars at any price. 

It is highly improbable, so far as all 
indications go, that Congress will vote to 
return to a “fully convertible gold basis” 
for money in spite of promises in the Re- 
publican platform and in spite of one ex- 
pression by Eisenhower. 

Abroad, even so, the mere mention of 
gold opens enticing vistas of all kinds. 

British Empire countries, in particular, 
have a variety of ideas about what thev 
would like the United States to do with 
its gold hoard. 

Canada thinks that U.S. should pay 
more than 35 dollars for an 
gold. That country, as of January 1, is 
increasing to a maximum of $13 an ounce 
the subsidy that it offers to gold miners 
to produce gold. If U.S. paid more for 
gold, Canada’s gold miners would get 
more dollars, and that would benefit the 
Canadian economy generally and ease 
the subsidy burden on the Canadian 
treasury. 

Great Britain wants U.S. to pay more 


ounce of 


dollars for gold, too, and it wants other 
things as well. The British would like 
this country to share its gold, several 
billion dollars’ worth, with Britain and 


other countries. Then the gold could be 


used to buy goods in U.S. Britain also 
thinks that it would be a good idea to 
take a big chunk of U.S. gold and to 
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use it as a fund for stabilizing world 
currencies. 

South Africa, as the biggest gold pro- 
ducer outside of Russia, longs for a U.S. 
price of around $52 for gold; $17 above 
today’s price. That would give South 
Africa a much bigger dollar income. The 
British would get a cut of that, too. 

Hoarders of gold all over the world 
would like a higher price for gold, ob- 
viously. Buried on French farms, hidden 
in secret caches: in many countries is a 
minimum of 11 billion dollars in gold. 
Some estimates run to 15 billions. A 
higher price for gold would mean a profit 
for hoarders, as well as for gold pro- 
ducers and governments. 

Russians, too, would like a higher 
U.S. price for gold. Russian production 
of gold, valued at 35 dollars to the 


mining gold that brings them only $35 
an ounce. It is the goal also of those who 
feel that gold, its price unchanged 
for 18 years, is undervalued in view of 
the inflation since pre-World War II 
days. 

A price increase without the- con- 
vertibility feature has an appeal to 
some people in Government, where 
officials have big plans to finance. If the 
price of gold should be marked up 
from $35 to $52 an ounce, the gold 
hoard of U.S., now worth 23.5 billion 
dollars, overnight would be worth 34.9 
billion. Here would be a profit of 11.4 
billion dollars realized by a simple stroke 
of a pen. Those billions then might be 
made available to set up a new world 
currency stabilization fund, or to pay 
current bills and thereby help reduce 
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GOLD BEING ‘CONVERTED’ AT THE ASSAY OFFICE 
...a ‘convertible dollar’ would have world-wide effects 


ounce, is estimated at 332 million dol- 
lars a year. Gold from Russia, used to 
finance revolutionary activities and to 
foment other trouble in non-Communist 
countries, would buy more in the way 
of subversion if the gold price in dollars 
was higher. 

At home, the pressures centering 
around gold are conflicting, not one- 
sided as are those abroad. 

A “fully convertible gold standard,” 
set out as a Republican aim, is viewed 
by one group as a means of assuring a 
suuud currency. Anybody worried 
about his paper dollars, or his bank ac- 
count, could turn them into gold. This 
fact would be expected to act as a re- 
straint upon Government in carrying out 
fancy schemes to spend dollars. 

A higher price for gold, on the other 
hand, is wanted by gold producers, who 
have difficulty making a profit now in 
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the budget deficit, or for many other 
purposes. 

Actually, when all angles are con- 
sidered, the dominant weight of official 
opinion about gold and its future is this: 

A convertible gold standard will not 
be restored in the foreseeable future. 
The reason is that a dollar tied firmly to 
gold, with individuals holding the right 
to exchange their dollars for gold, would 
impose too rigid a restraint upon Govern- 
ment in a time of world danger and in - 
stability. It might prove severely de- 
flationary—and deflation is not politically 
popular. 

A free market in gold will not be al- 
lowed. The reason is that in a free market 
there might be a scramble for gold that 
would tend to have unsettling effects on 
governments and markets everywhere. 
Monetary stability would be lost, as of- 
ficials see it. 


ee, 


A gift or “loan” of gold will not be 
made to Britain, or to a so-called cy. 
rency-stabilization fund, to underwrite 
free exchange among the currencies of 
the non-Communist world. The reason jx 
that Congress is cool to what might be 
considered “trick” gifts. 

A revaluation of gold, by edict, wij 
not occur under the new Administration, 
This is a device used by the New Deal ip 
January, 1934, as a means of countering 
deflation. It is not a popular device with 
Republicans. Tinkering with gold cay 
produce too many uncertainties. Hoy. 
ever, if deflation should get out of hand 
at some point in the future, it is not jp. 
conceivable that any Administr:tion jp 
power, Democratic or Republican, would 
use revaluation of gold as a counter. 
deflationary device. So long as deflation 
is not in the picture, no action js 
probable. 

That is the broad outline of the gold 
question and its implications. To the 
average American, gold and its price 
in dollars tends to be something mystify- 
ing, too complicated to bother about. 
Yet everybody has at least an indirect 
stake in the gold policies adopted by 
the U.S. Government. 

A rise in the price of gold usually 
means, in the long run, a general price 
rise, higher wages, a cut in real income 
for people on fixed incomes. It makes 
dollars cheaper and debts easier to carry. 

A shift to a “convertible dollar” would 
tend to have the opposite effect in pe- 
riods of crisis. Then, so goes official rea- 
soning, a rigid currency tied directly to 
gold tends to exert pressure for lower 
prices and wages, thus making dollars 
harder to get and worth more, and bene- 
fiting creditors rather than debtors. 

People with the biggest immediate 
stake in what happens to gold are the 
gold producers, dollar-hungry officials 
of foreign governments, owners of gold 
hoards, speculators, They all stand to 
win or lose directly and immediately, 
any time the U.S. makes a change in its 
handling of the gold problem. 

All these people have been thrown 
into an excited whirl of guessing and 
talking and argument, by the election 
of General Eisenhower. That is the ef- 
fect of one little statement in the Re- 
publican platform, and one little com- 
ment by candidate Eisenhower. They 
have inspired countless news stories in 
financial journals, solemn _ statements 
by governments, elaborate proposals for 
new international money schemes hing- 
ing on gold. 

The official view now; however, is 
that, when the hue and cry subsides, 
nothing about gold will have been 
changed. The Fort Knox hoard will be 
just as big, just about as valuable as it 
is now—and no less enticing. 
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IKE TELLS WHAT HE SAW IN KOREA 


Full Text of Press Conference After His Trip to Front 


SEOUL 


I stated publicly long before we came over here, we came 
over to learn. We have no panaceas, no tricks of settling any 
problems. We came over here to get a grasp of the feeling in 
this part of the world—a look at the situation and a better 
understanding of many factors that will be important to my 
associates and myself and to everybody here during the 
months to come. 

Now before I talk a little bit about some of these broader 
lessons there is one point that has come to my attention that 
disturbed me a little bit. I heard that some of the units that 
attended the United Nations review ceremony the first day I 
was here had come to that field very early and had a long 
wait and it was cold and miserable and I can understand very 
well how those soldiers must have felt. 

Now the reason that it disturbed me is this. All my life I 
have made a point to be on time at any review given by 
any military formation in my honor. I don’t believe in making 
soldiers wait and so I checked up and I find that I arrived 
there within a minute or two of the time that I was ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, I want through you people here to 
extend my apologies to any soldiers who through some mis- 
understanding were out in the cold longer than they should 
have been because I was highly honored and complimented 
by their presence. Incidentally that whole ceremony was 
very symbolic | thought. It was a symbol of the unity that 
binds together so many nations diverse in their languages, 
their traditions and their customs but bound together by a 
common veneration for freedom and a strong determination 
to detend it wherever it may be threatened. I thought it was 
a very thrilling experience; certainly it was for me. 

Now as we've gone up and down the portion of the battle 
line we have been privileged to visit, always in the back- 
ground, always sort of a setting for the whole scene is the 
realization of what the Korean people have been through. 
With war pushing up and down the land, destroying homes 
and resources, bringing hardships and suffering to these peo- 
ple, it was most remarkable that you could find among their 
soldiers everywhere such a spirit and elan that was dis- 
played. And that, I find is merely a reflection of the spirit 
and elan you find among their people. Mr. Rhee, whom I 
have been privileged to talk to, exhibits it and shows every 
qualification of a great leader and all of the others that I have 
been privileged to talk to in civil or in private life—I mean 
in civil government or in private life—and the soldiers. You 
find it everywhere. 

Now possibly, therefore, it was not so strange that you met 
it in every unit that we visited. As you know, we visited 
every unit, practically, in two of the corps, and it was really 
something. With regard to the general things that we learned, 
we learned about conditions, have a better picture of the 
terrain, and the possibilities—military and economic. We have 
been privileged, all of us, to talk with the commanders on the 
spot—the naval commanders, the air commanders, and the 
ground and logistic commanders—on the economic situation 
here, so that, all in all, great benefit should result from this 
kind of a trip. 

And in passing let me remark that in line with what has 
been my ambition in the direction of unification of services 
here I see the kind of example that I think we should all fol- 
low. I believe, and now I’m speaking more distinctly of the 
United States troops than of others at the moment, the pur- 
pose of bringing us all under the same roof, thinking the same 
kind of doctrine dedicated to the same broad purposes is here 
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going forward exactly as it usually does when the different 
services get together and get close to the enemy. I thought it 
was a very remarkable display of unified, co-operative action 
all the way through the theater. 

With respect to the economic situation, it—as you go around 
—looks almost marvelous that these people can keep up their 
determination and keep up their health. 

It means, of course, that help is going to have to come from 
the outside for a long time. I’m not going to talk in detail 
about the military situation—you people are briefed from 
time to time by the air, ground and naval commanders, and 
you know exactly what the situation is. 

How difficult it seems to be in a war of this kind to work 
out a plan that would bring a positive and definite victory 
without possibly running grave risk of enlarging the war. 
There are many limitations in a war of this kind, but this 
much is certain: Here we are realizing that freedom is an 
indivisible thing—we're all engaged in a common en- 
terprise and that common enterprise, even if we have not 
been able to state its objectives in definite, concrete terms, 
and if there may be some misunderstandings or differences 
of opinion with respect to that—still we are all here to see 
it through. Much can be done, in my opinion, to improve 
our position—that much will be done. 

I think that I am going to end this little talk with paying 
again a different kind of a tribute to the Korean nation. It is 
in terms of confidence in what I believe they can do with 
intelligent help given not only for their preservation, but in 
realization again, as I say, of that principle that freedom 
is an indivisible thing. 

I am far from a defeatist on this business, because | pas- 
sionately believe that freedom represents a course of life 
that men prefer to Communism and slavery. Therefore, | be- 
lieve that on this particular corner—this particular phase 
of this great struggle between these: two ideologies—tree- 
dom is bound to be successful. All it takes is continuation of 
the dedication to common purposes which we have so far 
displayed, and we are going to go forward with that. 

Now, all of you people know who have been with me in 
the past, it is my common practice to ask for questions after 
such a conference. This I am not going to do today for the 
very specific reason it is a large conference, and I could not 
possibly get around, and the time that I have is limited. 

As to my future plans, I cannot give them all to you be- 
cause—I mean my future plans for the ensuing days- 
because | believe that the day and hour of my departure from 
here is still something of a secret. But I will tell you this, 
that on the way home I expect to meet with different meim- 
bers of my staff and study everything we have learned here 
and improve the time on the way home by digesting the in- 
formation so that when the new Administration in the United 
States takes over next January 20 it will be better able to 
pursue its policy of supporting freedom in the world and 
conducting American business so it is always in shape to 
give the support demanded or needed from us. 

To all of you, my thanks for the great consideration you 
have shown me and my party. I know that the theater here 
asked you to be very circumspect in talking about this visit, 
and possibly for that there are good reasons, although for 
me they are always difficult to see. But, nevertheless, my 
very deep thanks to you for your consideration. It’s exactly 
what you've given me through the past many years that 
many of us have been together. 


Good-by and good luck to all of you. 
oo ~=6C«Uj. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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PRAGUE....TEHERAN....CAIRC....CARACAS.... 


>> Stalin is setting out to conquer the Middle East by way of Prague. This 
is the important meeting for the U.S. of the latest Communist purge. 
Stalin, imitating Hitler, used the Prague trial as a springboard to launch 
an anti-Jewish campaign. He's appealing especially to Arabs of the Middle East. 
Arabs are bitter toward Jews as it is, can't forget they lost war to them, 
refuse to make peace. Now Stalin prods Arabs--when they need no prodding--to 
blame all their troubles on Jews and Israel--and on U.S. for helping Israel. 
Fact that Stalin used to be pro-Israel, anti-Arab is forgotten. That line 
was no help to Stalin. So there's a new Stalin line, a pro-Arab one. 





>> Stalin's timing appears to be good. Iran is in danger of collapsing into 
Stalin's lap. Iraq is being infiltrated by Communist agents. Egypt is in crisis. 
North Africa, in addition, is in trouble with Arabs who demand independence. 
U.S. has not succeeded in wooing Arabs. U.S. seems to be floundering. 
Stalin has seized this moment to tell the Arabs things they want to hear. 
It's a carefully calculated move, for big stakes. It can be quite effective. 





>> In converting the Prague trial into an anti-Jewish drive Stalin had three 
facts to use as a basis. One fact is that 11 of the 14 Communist leaders up 

for trial were Jews. This is a high ratio of Jews in Czechoslovakia nowadays. 
Next fact is that these Communist leaders--acting under orders from Moscow-- 
sold arms to Israel during the war in Palestine. Third fact is that Israel paid 
for these arms with dollars put up mainly by American Jews friendly to Israel. 

By fictionizing these facts, Stalin easily jumped to this conclusion: 

There's been a conspiracy against Russia, hatched by "capitalistic" U.S. 
Jews in cahoots with Israel and the Communist leaders of Czechoslovakia. 

Few Americans will swallow this, but plenty of Arabs will, and Communists 
the world over are now required to. U.S. Communists are having trouble with it 
right now. Just when they're busy accusing U.S. of anti-Semitism for convicting 
two U.S. Jews as atomic spies, Stalin makes anti-Semitism the party line. 





>> For young Communists eager to rise in the world the hanging of 11 leading 
Communists at Prague may be somewhat discouraging. For example: 

A Communist boss, at 5I head man of the party in Czechoslovakia, learned 
that even 30 years of labor for Stalin didn't save his life. He fled to Moscow 
after Munich, served with the Red Army, fought Nazis. It still wasn't enough. 

A Kremlin special agent, the Communist in Czechoslovakia supposed to be 
closest of all to Stalin, found that wasn't enough, either. He was hanged, too. 

A Communist diplomat who rose to be foreign minister of Czechoslovakia was 
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found guilty of questioning the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939. As a Czech he did 
not enjoy allying himself with the Nazi invaders of his country. After 1941, 
Stalin didn't either. But the Czech was anti-Nazi too early, before Stalin was, 
A Communist general discovered that a rise from corporal in the Red Army 
to No. 2 man in Czechoslovakia's defense ministry in half a dozen years was no 
protection. Being a key man in the 1948 coup in Prague was no help, either. 





>> With examples like these before him, a young Communist may wonder a little 
about the Communist bureaucracy as a career. Turnover at the top appears to be 
considerable. It's possible to rise rapidly, but fall even more rapidly. One 
day he may be at the top of the heap, living like a king, hobnobbing with the 
Communist great, laughing heartily at their jokes. Next day, the gallows. 


>> Speed of Stalin's courts is phenomenal. In the U.S., by contrast: 
A convicted spy may have his death sentence postponed by months or even 
years while he exhausts his legal right to appeals, reversals, pardon. 
For example, in a current U.S. Spy case..... 
Sentencing took place April 5, 1951. Execution was set for May 21, 1951. 
Appeals began April 6. Time extensions for filing briefs followed. Hearing 
of appeal came Jan. 10, 1952. Appeal was denied on February 25. New appeals, 
to Supreme Court, came next. This process took months. New execution date, aft- 
er Supreme Court refused to review the case, was set for week of Jan. 12, 1953. 
Now, request to set aside the death sentence is before the courts. 
Next and last, request to the President for commutation will be in order. 
Spy in U.S., in this case, has already lived a year and a half beyond his 
scheduled execution date. U.S. has given him every chance to prove U.S. wrong. 
Spies in Prague were sentenced and hanged all within six short days. 


























>> Prague executions are not the last. More purges behind the Iron Curtain 
are on the way. More public trials, full of anti-Semitism, can be expected. 

Ana Pauker of Rumania, once at the top of heap there, may be next. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka, onetime Communist boss of Poland, is waiting his turn. 

Gerhard Eisler, ex-American, is reported to be on the list of potential 
purge victims in East Germany, where a big-scale trial is shaping up. 

In Soviet Russia itself, according to West German newspapers, a series of 
unpublicized purges is already under way. Report is that three fourths of the 
high-ranking Soviet bureaucracy has been purged within recent weeks. 

Purging is Stalin's way of getting rid of enemies, real or imagined. 














>> In Venezuela an election has jolted but not overturned rule by the Army. 
What appears to have happened is this: Army, after four years of running the 
country by a three-man junta, decided to risk election for a new Assembly. 


Vote, however, showed far more opposition strength than Army expected, may in 
fact have won majority of Assembly. Officially, though, the Army's side won. 
Army colonel, in any case, now is on top as provisional president. 








>> One reason Venezuela election is important to U.S. is that U.S. business 
has 2.5 billion dollars invested there, second only to U.S. stake in Canada. 
Another reason for concern is hint of oil nationalization. Prospect, however, 
is against nationalization moves soon. But political turmoil is fairly certain. 
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BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD A STRONGER AMERICA! 





SOF ALUMINUM 
ening UP* 


1,633 men were working here in May. 


They were builders, hurrying to complete Alcoa’s new plant 
in Rockdale, Texas, on schedule. 


In September, several hundred different men were doin 
another job here. 


They were Alcoa employees, producing the first aluminum of 
the 170 million pounds scheduled to come from this metal- 
making giant each year. 


Rockdale is America’s first aluminum smelting plant to use 
electric power generated by burning lignite for fuel. Rock- 
dale is another part of our current expansion program that 
will soon raise Alcoa’s production to more than a billion 
pounds a year. 

That’s four times as much aluminum as Alcoa produced 
in 1939. 


Four times as much aluminum for the airplanes and arma- 
ment that keep America strong . . . for the trains and cars 
and buses that keep America mobile . . . for the building 
and farm and electrical materials that help give America 
shelter and food, heat and light. 


America has signified its demand for aluminum by consum- 
ing all that is produced—and asking for more. Quad- 
rupling our production is Alcoa’s way of assuring America’s 
aluminum users, big and small, of all the aluminum they 
need from here on in, 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





“SEE IT NOW” with Edward Murrow CBS -TV every 
Sunday ... brings the world to your armchair. 
Consult your newspaper for local time and channel, 
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Napoleon chose Courvoisier — and 
down through history Courvoisier has 
been the choice of those who could 
command the finest. It is the tradition- 
ally correct cognac — unchanging in 
‘quality—matchless in flavour and aroma. 


* Courvoisier Cognac—and Courvoisier only—bears this 
registered phrase on every bottle. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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IKE AND CLARK: A New Kind of War in Korea?.. . 


Old Partners Meet . . . Masters of Maneuver, Attack 


Two professional soldiers, practical, 
hard-boiled and realistic, have taken 
over the question of what can be done 
about Korea. These men, old comrades- 
at-arms who sat down at the front to de- 
cide that question, are: 
>Dwight D. Eisenhower, President- 
elect, applying the talents that con- 
quered a continent to a tiny, trouble- 
some Asian peninsula. 
>Gen. Mark W. Clark, another out- 
standing and venturesome leader of 
World War II, now U.S. and U.N. 
commander in the Far East. 

For long periods over many years, 
these two have been closely associated. 
They have worked together in war and in 
peace. Each knows and understands the 
other, respects his judgment and ability. 
Ike’s visit to Korea renewed an old part- 
nership. 

The partnership itself, many think, 
makes it probable that military factors 
will strongly influence the course of ac- 
tion adopted in Korea. The decisions of 
the two generals, of course, are hedged 
in by policy considerations—the views 
of allies, the question of broadening the 
war. But, for the first time, the military— 
in the person of the President-elect—is in 
a position to make or modify policy to 
suit military needs. 

Tradition. As _ professional soldiers, 
both Ike and General Clark dislike 
trench warfare, the static type of fighting 
that has developed in Korea, a scarcely 
moving front, with day-to-day battles 
to capture or retain a small segment of 
land or a strategic elevation. Static war- 
fare, even though it prevailed in World 
War I, is contrary to American military 
tradition. The latter calls for maneuver 
and attack. 

So the Ejisenhower-Clark thinking 
points toward the creation of diversions, 
hit-and-run offensives behind the Com- 
munists’ entrenched area, forays by am- 
phibious troops, paratroopers, supported 
by sea and air power—an effort to destroy 
equipment, installations, supply routes 
and to make the war unprofitable to both 
Peiping and Moscow. 

General Clark—far less well known 
than Ike, of course—was born to this 
American fighting tradition at an Army 
post in New York State, the son of a 
West Pointer. He and Ike were friends 
at the Military Academy, and came up 
more or less together in the Army. But 
Ike, six years older (Clark is 56, Eisen- 
hower 62), was always the senior officer. 

An old acquaintanceship was renewed 
in 1940 on prewar maneuvers. Then, Ike 
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GEN. MARK CLARK, U.S. COMMANDER IN THE FAR EAST 
... years of close association with the President-elect 


says in his memoirs, “I gained a lasting 
respect for his [Clark’s] planning, train- 
ing and organizing ability, which I have 
not seen excelled in any other officer.” 
When Eisenhower took off to assume 
command in England in June, 1942, 
Clark was on the plane. A little later, he 
became Ike’s deputy commander in 
chief. 

The job meant that Clark at 46 (“rela- 
tively young,” Ike thought, “but an ex- 
tremely able professional”) was in 
charge of all preparations for the coming 
invasion of North Africa. The task ranged 
from the co-ordination of innumerable 
details to a personal exploit to match 
many a spy-thriller novel. 

In advance of the invasion, Clark and 
a small group were put ashore on the 
Algerian coast from a British submarine. 
The region was dominated by troops 
and officers of the pro-Nazi French Gov- 
ernment at Vichy. But there also were 
friendly French. Clark made contact 
with these, learned where landings 
could be made with least resistance, 
what troops and officers could be drawn 
away from Vichy allegiance. 

There were narrow escapes from cap- 
ture. On the way back to the submarine, 


a small boat capsized. Clark lost most 
of his clothes and 750,000 gold francs. 
But he held on to his papers. When the 
invasion came, the advance trip was 
credited with having saved many Ameri- 
can lives. 

Diplomacy. Clark went into North 
Africa with the invasion, still as Eisen- 
hower’s deputy. But he was less con- 
cerned with directing the fighting than 
he was with the intimate diplomacy of 
dealing with North African intrigue and 
ending the resistance of Vichy forces. 
The objective was accomplished in part 
by virtually compelling the Vichy lead- 
er, Admiral Jean Darlan, to sign a cease- 
fire order. 

In the U.S. there were squawks at 
Clark’s having dealt with the pro-Nazi 
admiral. A sizzling controversy de- 
veloped. This died away, however, after 
the assassination of Admiral Darlan on 
Christmas Eve and the capitulation of 
the Vichy troops. A little later, Clark set 
about training soldiers for an invasion of 
Sicily and Italy. 

Military men consider the Italian cam- 
paign one of the most difficult of the war. 
It involved amphibious landings at Sa- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Is it WISE to 

trust your customer 
more than you 
trust yourself? 


Businessmen insure their capital 
from loss through embezzlement, 
theft and fire... yet many neglect 
to protect the same capital when it 
becomes an ‘‘account receivable.’ 


REDIT losses represent working capital . . . and its 
earning power . . . gone forever. Your customer’s 
“promise to pay” can be a positive asset when it is backed 
by American Credit Insurance, the GUARANTEE that 


receivables will be paid. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK, “Credit Insurance and Your 
| Company.” It tells how and why 
‘ businessmen last year protected sales 
of over 5 billion dollars with American 
Credit Insurance. For your copy, con- 
tact our office in your city or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company 

of New York, Dept. 44, First National 
Bek ed Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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. . . Hard pressed in Italy, 
Clark took the offensive 


lerno and Anzio, bridging three rivers 
the seizure of peak after peak that gaye 
strategic advantage to the enemy, 
Throughout, Clark, tall, angular, calm 
and intense, held to the attack. For one 
order to take the offensive, he has been 
bitterly criticized. 

The Anzio beachhead was gravely 
threatened. To create a diversion, Clark 
ordered a crossing of the Rapido River 
and an attack on heavily entrenched 
Nazi troops at the other shore. The loss 
of life was unusually high. Clark has 
detended his order as a “calculated risk’ 
that saved the Anzio beachhead. 

At Clark’s order, too, the ancient 
monastery at Mount Cassino was 
bombed. But he also directed that no 





—United Press 
IKE AND CLARK IN ITALY 
In Korea: tougher problems? 


harm be done the Vatican in the attack 
on Rome. Rome fell on June 4, 1944. 
Thereafter Pope Pius XII and General 
Clark became close friends. They have 
exchanged letters and gifts since that 
time. 

For this reason, after the war, Presi- 
dent Truman, deciding to send an am- 
bassador to the Vatican, chose Clark for 
the post. There was a storm of protest 
over the project. And, because the troops 
at the Rapido crossing were mainly from 
Texas, Texans in Congress threatened to 
reject the Clark nomination. To still the 
hubbub, Clark asked that his name be 
withdrawn. 

Fighting. In all, it took a year and a 
half of hard fighting to subdue the Nazis 
and Fascist troops in Italy. Throughout, 
(Continued on page 56) 
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1. Shippers with particularly difficult freight handling problems 
will do well to turn to Western Pacific for help in finding a solution. 








2. Our transportation experts are always ready at a moment's 
notice for an on-the-spot consultation with a baffled shipper. 























4. Western Pacific believes that its customers have every right to 
expect SUPER SERVICE when they route their shipments “via WP.” 


3. This same personal interest extends to the handling and safe- 
guarding of shipments in transit. 
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5. In fact, nothing is too much trouble if it's a question of saving 
a Western Pacific shipper time, money or headaches. 


sk For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific! 
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A good way Co stat the New Year 


GROUP INSURANCE 


with 


NEW YORK LIFE 


URING the New Year make Group Insurance a part of your organ- 
D ization plans. Employees appreciate Group Insurance protection. 
They hear and read about employee benefit plans which provide 
insurance against the financial expense of death, accident, sickness, 
hospital confinement and medical care. A plan for your organization 
can provide benefits to meet such emergencies. 


Group Insurance for your employees and their dependents gives them 
freedom from worry and helps them to live fuller, happier, more 
productive lives. For example— 


@ Group Life Insurance. 


Group Life Insurance pays cash to an employee’s survivors 
when it is needed most. 


Weekly Indemnity for loss of time due to accident and sickness. 
This coverage provides an organized method of paying weekly 
benefits to an employee who is off the job because of sickness 
or injury. The low rates depend upon the plan selected, 


Hospital and Medical Expense Insurance. 


Necessary medical care cannot be postponed. Its expense may 
throw a heavy financial burden on an employee and force him 
to borrow against savings or go into debt. Medical care cover- 
age provides benefits in such emergencies for both employees 
and dependents. 


In addition to the benefits for employees, Group Insurance is good 
business for an employer. It brings to an organization the reputation 
of being a good place to work. It 

reduces employee turn-over and 

increases production by reducing 

worry and improving health. It can 

give your organization a good way 

to start the New Year. Ask for 

information. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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... Clark dealt firmly 
with Russians in Austria 


it was a war of maneuver, of hard-hit. 
ting strikes at unexpected places, the 
kind of fighting that Clark understands 
and likes best. Usually, he was in the 
thick of it, a frequent visitor to the front. 
line troops. 

At Salerno, in the face of a strong 
enemy counteroffensive, he went for. 
ward, talking to his men, telling them 
not to yield ground under any circum. 
stances. When a group of 18 German 
tanks approached, he took command and 
issued orders to antitank units that de. 
stroyed six tanks and turned back the 
rest. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the Medi- 
terranean area for the Cairo conferences, 
stopped in Sicily to award Clark a Dis. 
tinguished Service Cross for “extraordi- 
nary heroism in action” at Salerno. 

After the war, General Clark served 
as commanding officer of U.S. troops in 
occupied Austria. There, with Vienna 
under four-power occupation, Clark 
came in contact with the Russians. He 
has been praised for dealing shrewdly 
and firmly with them.. 

Back in the U.S., Clark became com- 
mander of ground forces in charge of 
training. In the Army, Clark is highly 
regarded as a trainer of men as well as 
a fighter. He is an insistent champion 
of the foot soldier. But he puts his new 
men through rigorous training. Some 
may get hurt in the process, he says, 
but it is better that all be toughened 
and thoroughly ready. 

General Clark went to Tokyo last May 
in a three-way shift that sent Gen 
Matthew B. Ridgway to Europe and 
brought General Eisenhower home fo 
the political campaigning that made 
him President-elect. In the Far East, one 
of Clark’s first tasks was to restore order 
at the Koje Island prisoner-of-war camp, 
which he did with typically forceful di- 
rectness, 

General Clark, 6 feet 2, is lean and 
hard, fastidious about his uniforms, self- 
confident, an easy and often colorful 
conversationalist. He likes all sports, has 
played baseball with his troops. His son, 
a third-generation West Pointer, was 2 
wounded veteran of Korea months be 
fore the General went to the Far East. 

But, above all, General Clark is a fight- 
ing man. He was equipped to give another 
soldier, President-elect Eisenhower, 3 
professional estimate of the Korean situa- 
tion, professional advice on what should 
be done. Both men, too, have proved able 
diplomats. Many people, realizing that 
the Korean outlook is dismal at best, 
nevertheless think that, if a solution can 
be found, the Eisenhower-Clark partner 
ship will find it. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 


* 
5 peci a | research on a problem of outstanding importance) 


MITES KES FIRST HEADACHE 
ON THE HOME FRONT 


Trouble is brewing for Eisen- 
hower down on the farm. Prob- 
lems that go back 30 years will 
greet him January 20. 

Surpluses are showing up. 
Grain and livestock prices have 
slipped. Exports are down. All 
this, while costs stay high. 

It could upset Republican plans 
for economy in Government. The 
bill for price supports could go 
sky-high. 


PRICES ARE DROPPING 


That old troublemaker for American 
presidents, the U.S. farm problem, 
will be waiting for President Eisen- 
hower when he moves into the White 
House. Ike’s farm problem may be 
of rather’ small proportions at first, 
but it can grow quickly into his big- 
gest headache on the home front. 

All the. familiar portents of farm 
troubles are showing up again at this 
time. Livestock and grain prices are drop- 
ping. Exports of farm preducts to foreign 
markets have declined. Surpluses are 
rising in cotton, wheat, tobacco. The 
cattle and hog population is enormous. 
A financial squeeze is tightening on the 
farmers, whose expenses are staying high ’ 
while their net ~ er skids—and her FARMERS REAL feel 1: IS LOWER 
are starting to grumble. 

If these trends continue into next 
spring, as now seems indicated, and an- 
other big crop comes into sight then, 
Ike will be in real trouble. He will be up 
against the same farm problem that has 
haunted the White House for most of the 
last 30 years. 

Price-support costs, completely out of 
his control, can knock his budget askew. 
He may have to spend an extra billion - 
dollars or more just to support grain. 
pwices. Disposal of surpluses will become 
an urgent necessity. Political woes will 
multiply, as they always do when farmers 
suffer big reverses. 

It is this prospect of future trouble that 
explains why farm prices, production and 
marketing methods will get early and 
earnest study by the 83d Congress. The 
new Administration is anxious to show 
that it wants to keep farmers prosperous. 
Plans call for some immediate changes 
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in the way present farm programs are 
carried out. Then, after congressional 
study, may come some new and different 
programs to maintain farm incomes and 
production. ae 

The farm problem at this point is 
summarized in the statement that no 
runaway price decline has occurred and 
farmers are still well off by any past 
standards, but recent developments have 
them scared. 

Prices of farm products now average 
10 per cent lower than in early 1951. 
The chart on page 58 shows how prices 
on five important “cash crops” have 
slipped from the high points reached in 
the post-Korea price raise. 

Cotton, at 34 cents a pound, brings 
farmers 20 per cent less now than it did 
in April, 1951. Corn is down 16 per cent, 
to $1.45 a bushel, compared with $1.73 
last August, and wheat is off 4 per cent, 
to $2.13 a bushel, against $2.22 a year 
ago. Both corn and wheat would be lower 
except for federal price-support aids. 

Hogs, at $16.70 per hundred pounds, 
are down 23 per cent from the post-Ko- 
rea high of $21.90 reached in February, 
1951. Cattle bring the farmers $21.30 
per hundred pounds on an average, 30 
per cent less than in April, 1951. 

Farm prices generally are now below 
parity for the first time in more than two 
years. “Parity” is the price that gives the 
farmer the same return in purchasing 
power that he got in a base period— 
1910-14 for most commodities. 

Real income of all farmers has de- 
clined as prices sagged. 

In dollars, the net income of 14.2 bil- 
lion earned by farmers this year is below 
the net they earned in 1947, 1948 and 
1951, though higher than earnings in 
1949 and 1950. In purchasing power, the 
1952 income is the lowest in the last 10 
years, excluding 1950, which also was a 
bad year for the farmers. 

The chart shows how farmers have 
been squeezed in 1952. The prices thev 
received declined during the year 8 per 
cent, while their expenses, in terms of 
prices paid, wage rates, taxes and inter- 
est, declined only 2 per cent. Many in- 
dividual farmers fared much worse than 
the averages indicate. 

Exports, at the same time, have sub- 
sided, and all signs suggest that they will 
get even smaller. Some foreign countries, 
recovering from war, are producing more 
grains and fibers now and need less from 
the U.S. Nine British Commonwealth 
nations, hard up for dollars, have just 
decided to cut their purchases of U.S. 
wheat and cotton to the bone. U.S. aid 
plans, with the Government buying food- 
stuffs and giving them away overseas, are 
being cut back. 

The result is that exports of farm prod- 
ucts will fall 15 to 20 per cent below last 
year’s level, in this current crop year 
ending next June. The U.S. has been ex- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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OGRONITE 
CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


Sarr ce. Oronite, a major 
DITIVES, employs the advanced method of 
search to achieve superior performance from the 

A VES it markets. 

' freuaishlles and truck engines are first fitted with radio-active 
"piston rings; then wear is measured by determining the amount 
Ce radio-active metal in the crankcase oil. Thus Oronite finds 
_ which ADDITIVE compounding is best for every operating 

. This is but one way modern day science is used to make 
DDITIVES res de help compounded oils reduce 


in your cas. 


‘Oronite chemicals would prove 
$ a product or process. Why not 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Send for catalog on complete line of , 
MERCURY trucks, tractors, trailers. 
MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Dick folding machine 
Saves its cost when used 
only one day each month. 
Makes all folds—7,500 to 
19,000 pieces per hour. 
Can handle wide variety 
of paper—stapled sheets or 
single pieces in sizes from 
24% x 34% to 9 x 14 inches. 


Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart. Designed to elimi- 
nate guesswork. Instruc- 
tion time, 5 minutes or less. 


For more information without 
obligation clip this ad to your 
letterhead, add your name 
and mail to Dept. UN-1252-F. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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porting 25 to 35 per cent of its wheat, 
cotton and tobacco. Loss of much of that 
big market can bring grief to the farmers, 
and trouble for Ike. 

Surpluses of the major crops are back 
again, too. The carry-over charts on this 
page tell this part of the farm story. 

Wheat stocks amounted to 254 mil- 
lion bushels on July 1, 1952. Then came 
the big 1952 crop. Allowing for lower 
foreign shipments of wheat, officials esti- 
mate that, by the end of 1952 crop year, 
June 30, 1953, the U.S. will have 550 
million bushels of old wheat on hand. 
And another big harvest of wheat proba- 
bly will be rolling in. 
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If next summer's crop is small, as it 
might be, Ike’s farm problem will be 
somewhat eased. If it is big, he may 
have a record-breaking wheat surplus in 
sight by late summer, 1953, and big 
price-supporting operations would be 
necessary. Under present law, price sup- 
ports are guaranteed on the major crops 
through the 1954 harvest, and all the 
President can do is to watch the support 
operations increase, if prices stay weak 
and crops are big. 

Cotton stocks are larger too. Where 
stocks totaled 2.7 million bales on Aug. 
1, 1952, there will be at least 4 million 
bales on Aug. 1, 1953. That will still be 
below the level of nearly 7 million bales 
reached in 1950. But it took a new war, 
and acreage limits on growers, to cut 
down that earlier surplus. 

The protection that Ike has against 
really disastrous farm price breaks, the 


Big wheat crop in 1953 could mean a record surply 
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partial price-support system, will help 
him on grains but does not extend ty 
livestock. 

At this time, mandatory price sup. 
ports are available to producers of wheat ) 
cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts, rice, byt. 





ter, cheese, milk, tung nuts, honey, woo) | 
and goat hair. Whenever prices on thes 
items threaten to fall below a certaiy 
level, usually 90 per cent of “parity” 


the Government has to offer to lend farm. 
ers money while they stote their Crops, | 
or it has to buy the products outright and 
keep them off the market until prices rise 

Corn, wheat and peanuts are all sell. 
ing below the “support level” and Goy. 
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ernment loans on these products 
skyrocketing. The Government also 
to buy some butter the other day, 
cause competition from margarine 
forced butter prices down. 

Excluded from mandatory price s 
ports are livestock and poultry, f 
and vegetables. 

The question that will come up, 
Ike’s farm problems does grow, is hé 
to extend additional aid to farmef 
and take in cattle and hog raisers. I 
himself is firmly committed to suppott 
ing the present price-support system 
He has pledged that Republicans wil 
help livestock growers and diversified 
farmers who produce perishable con 
modities besides meat. From the presen! 
trend of things, the farm problem wil 
be one of his major concerns from the 
first day he moves into the White 
House. 
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1, "OVER SOUTH BEND at twelve thou- 


From the Mile-high City 


heat Mainliner captain, reporting by radio, is the re “watchin 9 
but. linked to United Air Lines’ own communi y g 
Woo] cations system, one of the world’s largest. 

hese 
rtain 
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arm. 
rops 
and 
rise, 
sell. 
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your Mainliner flight 











¥ 2. UNITED'S VAST communications net- 
work—which includes 26,000 miles of pri- 

vate teletype lines, 13,000 miles of private 

. telephone lines, and two-way radio between 


all planes and the ground — is centered in 
Denver, United’s operating base. 


3. AND HERE IN DENVER, the “Mile-high > 
City’— through this great communications 
system—the operating heads of United know 
the positions of all Mainliners at all times. 
They know the weather everywhere, and 
conditions at all ground stations. They can 
instantly direct reserve planes to places 
where extra sections are needed, provide for 
smooth connections, and keep the whole air- 
line running like clockwork. 













. 


“a ’ 5. AS YOU ARRIVE ON TIME, remember 

= 4. YOUR MAINLINER makes a stop. Refueling and inspecting the plane, the “watchers” in Denver, who have followed 

wil loading food, mail, express, attending to passengers—many jobs must be your flight all the way. Through United’s 

the co-otdinated with other United flights that are landing and taking off. eficient centralized control they've had a lot 

Vhite Central control from Denver. plus planned teamwork at the station, in- to do with making your Mainliner flight so 
sures this co-ordination, helps keep your flight on time. dependable and so satisfying. 






ORI For reservations call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR Copr. 1952 United Air | 





she's the worlds most 
impulsive woman 
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Hands of American shoppers are directed by 
| their eyes. Eyes are caught and held by attrac- 
— tive packages and bold brand identification. 
Decisions to buy are often made on the impulse, 

then and there. That’s why appealing packages designed, 


made and printed by Marathon can contribute so greatly 
to the success of food processors and food retailers. 





é9 Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wis.: from tree to finished 
package, Marathon’s facilities include—assured pulpwood sources— 
pulp and paper plants—package-making plants—ink, engraving and 
printing plants—years of creative design and merchandising experience. 


: Marathon ‘ons 
: pockaging that sells food 
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Is the CIO doomed to be gob- 
bled up by the AFL? Can it sur- 
vive Murray's death and election 
of a Republican President? 

Reuther, taking over as head 
of CIO, has his work cut out for 
him. It will not be easy to hold 
the big unions together. 

Here is the inside story of what 
lies ahead. It is a story that comes 
first hand from union officials 
who know. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Walter P. Reuther, as new president 
of the CIO, may find he has been 
elected to preside over the liquida- 
tion of an empire built up in the 
friendly climate of two Democratic 
Administrations in Washington. 

This is not just a hope of employers 
who have been dealing with the CIO, or 
of the rival AFL which would like to 
absorb it. It is a matter of real concern 
to some top-ranking officials of CIO 
unions. This concern did not show in the 
public pledges of harmony exchanged by 
Reuther and his opponents after their 
bitter struggle for power at the CIO con- 
vention here. But it was present in plenty 
of private conversations. 

Prospect for survival is considered 
dark by leaders of a number of CIO un- 
ions. Other officials are not so worried. 
The optimists believe Reuther can revive 
a crusading spirit in the CIO that has 
been dying out with advancing age. 
They see their new president building up 
the membership by recruiting inde- 
pendent unions that find the AFL too con- 
servative. They talk, too, of the need for 
two big labor organizations, on the 
ground that competition is good for 
labor as well as for business. But the 
optimists seem to be in the minority. 
The situation, as the pessimists see it, is 
this: 

CIO is isolated as never before. It 
is cut off from associations with the 
White House that helped to build it up. 
The AFL, which also opposed the presi- 
dential candidacy of General Eisen- 
hower, is to be represented in the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet. Some CIO officials fear 
that President Eisenhower may play up 
(Continued on page 64) 
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AHEAD FOR CIO: ROUGH WEATHER 





Reuther Faces Republican Chill, AFL Pressure 


CIO PRESIDENT WALTER REUTHER 
Must he preside over the liquidation of an empire? 
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. . . CIO fears Congress 
will favor AFL 


to the AFL in other ways, perhaps isolate 
the CIO with its smaller membership. 

Such a situation will be new to the 
CIO. It was born and developed under 
the protective legislation of the New 
Deal, and has maintained a position of 
privilege under the “Fair Deal.” Now 
the privileged role is gone. The CIO, de- 
spite its strong support of Democratic 
Administrations, never could get a man 
in the Cabinet. This reversal of positions 
by the CIO and AFL leaves CIO officials 
with the feeling of being pushed aside. 

CIO is weaker in Congress, too. It 
has fewer friends there, can influence 
fewer votes. There is fear among CIO 
leaders that the AFL will get more at- 
tention from Congress; that changes in 
the Taft-Hartley Act will make it easier 
for AFL craft unions to organize than 
for CIO plant-wide unions. 

CIO is split internally. Differences 
that developed in last week’s battle are 
not to be settled quickly. Reuther sup- 
porters know that close to half the CIO’s 
membership was represented in the fac- 
tion that supported Allan S. Haywood. 
Bitter words of both sides will not be 
forgotten quickly. 

Employer attitudes also concern the 
CIO. There is a feeling that the change 
of climate in Washington will be re- 
flected in a stiffer resistance by employers 
to union demands. A tougher attitude by 
some employers already is noted. Str ikes 
are not as easy to win, and the new Ad- 
ministration is expected to be less hesi- 
tant to use injunctions under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

It all adds up to some fear, and a great 
deal of uncertainty, about the future of 
the CIO. There is little worry among of- 
ficials, however, over their own  indi- 
vidual unions. Even if the CIO falls 
apart or merges with the AFL, the Auto 
Workers Union will continue to function 
in the auto industry, and the Steelworkers 
Union in the steel industry. Casualties, if 
they occur, will be among the smaller 
unions. 

CIOs outlook, long-range, may not 
be bright, but under Reuther the CIO 
will not give up without a struggle. 

Merger with the AFL is not viewed as 
something that will come quickly. The 
CIO is not ready to sacrifice any of its 
unions, even the weaker ones, just for 
the sake of merger. CIO’s terms call for 
a guarantee that CIO unions would con- 
tinue to operate, without loss of jurisdic- 
tion, in industries where AFL unions 
operate. This means that the CIO is not 
willing to turn over its textile union, for 
example, to the AFL textile union, or 

(Continued on page 65) 
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TO NEW YORK CITY | 
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—complete with registration | 
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| ,.. Reuther given a year 
to establish himself 


even force the two to work out an imme- 
diate merger. 

As an organization of 4 to 5 million 
members, the CIO knows it probably 
would be outvoted on jurisdictional is- 
sues once it became a part of the AFL, 
with its 8 to 9 million members. One CIO 
proposal is that all unions combine in one 
federation, but operate separately until 
voluntary agreements can be worked out 


for merger of rival unions in each indus- , 


try. That could take years. 

There is no serious talk of CIO unions 
splitting away from the CIO to join the 
AFL immediately. CIO officials feel they 
still are strong enough to drive a good 
bargain. But, if negotiations do not pro- 


AFL PRESIDENT MEANY 
...@ stronger hand? 


duce results within a year, some shifting 
of unions away from the CIO and into 
the AFL is expected. 

Reuther is given about a vear to con- 
solidate his position. If he cannot bring 
harmony by then, some of his CIO col- 
leagues feel that anything may happen. 
There is a suspicion among some of the 
more conservative CIO leaders that Reu- 
ther will push the CIO closer to social- 
istic aims, away from bread-and-butter 
unionism. Reuther once was a member of 
the Socialist Party, but broke away years 
ago to become a Democrat. 

Wage increases will continue to be 
demanded, and expected. Reuther will 


Tee—dread word to airmen—haunts the 
heights where jets prowl. Ice — that 
builds up in a split-second, choking off 
air to the engines where air is life! Yet, 
this death-grip has been broken, this 
barrier conquered by an ingenious de- 
vice, the new Diaphlex Ice Detector. 
Riding in the air intake of a jet, this 
mechanism instantly detects icing con- 
ditions, immediately activates the en- 
gine’s de-icing equipment—thus ending 
another peril of the sky. It is the newest 


of the more than four-hundred prod- 
ucts for aircraft made by the Diaphlex 
Division of Cook Electric Company. 

Cook Electric Company and its many 
divisions serve industry and govern- 
ment in high specification, precision 
work. No order is too large or too small 
—from massive expansion joints to the 
smallest electronic components. 

Write today for complete informa- 
tion about our varied services and 
facilities. 








Customers Like These 
Have Contributed to the 
Remarkable Growth of 
Cook Electric Company 


North American 
Aviation, Inc. 
Abbott Laboratories 


Brown & Root, Inc. 


Question Box. Correctly named a ‘CLIMATIC Test Chamber’’ e 


this apparatus subjects your product to a variety of controlled con- 
ditions. Here tests are conducted for simultaneous reactions to tem- 
peratures from —100°F. to +250°F., altitudes to 300,000 feet, 
plus extremes of humidity. This equipment is one of numerous 


Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Company 


testing facilities available in our Inland Testing Laboratories. 


Cook Electric Company 


Established 1897 
General Offices & Main Plant ® 2700 Southport Avenue ® Chicago 14, Illinois 
Diaphlex—Aircraft Components and Accessories © Wirecom—Wire Communications, Protection & Distribution 
Apparatus © Magnilastic — Expansion Joints and Heavy Industry Equipment @ Airchasis — Airframe Structures 
Cook Research Laboratories — 8100 Monticello Avenue, Skokie, Iliinois © Metal Fusion — Heat Treoting, 
Brazing and Annealing © Inland Testing Laboratories — 2745 Janssen Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois ® Sub- 
sidiory: Canadian Diaphlex Limited — Aircraft Components and Accessories, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


not hesitate to approve strikes he thinks 
are needed to bring employers in line. 
Reuther’s policies on wages and strikes 
will change very little from policies of 
(Continued on page 66) 
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This West of ours 





hump U. t. To bend or gather together for stren- 
hl] uous effort, as in running; to exert. 


WEBSTER 








In the railroad we do a lot of hump- 
ing—as defined by Mr. Webster. But 
“humping” has a special railroad mean- 
ing and we do a lot of that too. 

The railroad term applies to a method 
of switching cars and making up freight 
trains which reduces effort and helps 
move freight through large terminals 
with greater speed and efficiency. 


$7,000,000 Hump 
Because this system is so helpful at 
heavy freight concentration points, 
we've recently built ourselves $7,000,000 
worth of “hump” yards at Roseville, 
California, and at Los Angeles to better 
handle the increasing movement of 
freight between the Pacific Coast and 
other parts of our system and to and 
from the East. Here thousands of freight 
ears daily are classified, switched, 
coupled, remade into new trains, and 
spotted on miles of tracks, ready to roll. 


The Hard Way 


Formerly at these vards switch engines 


OREGON 


| CALIFORNIA 
NEVADA 
UTAH 
ARIZONA 
NEW MEXICO 
TEXAS 
LOUISIANA 
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shuttled back and forth switching cars 
from one string of cars brought in by in- 
coming trains to other strings of cars 
being made up as outgoing trains. This 
took a lot of backing, filling and time. 
Now these yards have been greatly 
enlarged, and through radio, electronics 
and old-fashioned gravity, the use of 
switch engines is greatly curtailed and 
the making up of freight trains is expe- 
dited. In each of these-yards a small hill 
or “hump” was built. Cars from incom- 
ing trains are shoved up the hill by a 
radio-equipped switch engine, being in- 
spected top and bottom, by men in pits 
and in glassed-in towers, as they go. 


. ron Hand, Velvet Glove 
After reaching the top of the hill or 
“hump,” the cars roll down, by gravity, 
into a network of tracks. Their progress 
is directed by men in towers who, by 
flicking levers or pressing buttons, op- 
erate track switches, and an amazing 
set of electrically controlled brakes 
called “retarders,” which grip car wheels 
as they pass, slipping the most heavily 
loaded cars gently into position. 


You Win 

These “hump yards,” costing millions, 
save time, speed freight and increase 
our railroad’s efficiency. They are 
continuing proof of Southern Pacific’s 
determination to give our “Golden 
Empire” (see map) the best freight 
and passenger service in the country. 
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SouTHern Paciric Company, D. J. Russe, President 
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. . . Taft-Hartley Aq 
to stay, CIO feels 





the late Philip Murray, despite the loss 
of White House support. 

As head of the Auto Workers, with 
contract that does not expire until 1955 
Reuther is not expected to push the long. 
term contract idea in other industries 
But, without a new contract to Worry 
about for more than two years, Reuthe 
will have plenty of time to devote to his 
new CIO duties. 

Demands on Congress by the Clo 
will change little, although Reuther e. 
pects little success. There will be the usual 
requests for legislation to extend Social 
Security, increase the minimum wage, 
revise tax laws, etc. 

Attacks on Eisenhower are to be soft. 
pedaled, as of now. Leaders say they will 
give the new President the benefit of the 
doubt unless they find evidence he js 
discriminating against the CIO in favor 
of the AFL. Ike’s Secretary of Labor, 
Martin P. Durkin, is respected by ClO 
officials, and Durkin is expected to ap. 
point a CIO man as an Assistant Secre- 
tary. But the Labor Department is looked 
upon by the CIO as an arm of the Gov. 
ernment with few functions, and one that 
might be shorn of some remaining power 
by a Republican Congress. CIO people 
would not be surprised if Congress te 
duced the Department’s authority to fix 
minimum wages on Government order 
under the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Taft-Hartley Act now is accepted by 
the CIO as here to stay. Repeal still wil 
be demanded, bit without hope of sue. 
cess. An attempt may be made tr get to 
gether with the AFL on amendments 
favorable to unions. 

In the field of politics, the CIO plan 
a continuing fight for a prounion Cot: 
gress and White House. Workers wil 
be solicited for campaign contributions 
every year, not just in campaign years. 
Goal is $1 a year per member. 

Financially, most of the bigger Cl0 
unions are in good shape for the uncer 
tain days ahead. Steel and Auto unions 
have solid treasuries to carry them 
through any rough periods. Some other 
unions, including the Electrical Work 
ers, are not so well off, and some have 
been excused from paying full per capita 
tax to the CIO because of their financial 
conditions. 

Optimists among CIO leaders rely o 
the economic strength of their unions to 
pull them through. They realize they 
can no longer rely on Government to 
help them out of their troubles. But many 
CIO officials went back to their homes 
this week believing that it was just a ques 
tion of time before the CIO, as it now 
functions, would be a thing of the past. 
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Newest of Toscanini’s Beethoven recordings is the monumental Ninth 



















—paired in one album with Beethoven’s First. Hear these superb 


Now on RCA Vecror recoras 


RCA Victor releases on either “45” or Long Play. 





iN recording that took halfa century to make 


When Maestro Arturo Toscanini 
began his studies of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, recording as a fine 
art was in its infancy. Caruso had 
just made his first Victor release, 
and the day when great music could 
be heard in any home was with us. 

In the half century since, Toscanini 
has recorded the Ninth Symphony five 


times—but not until now has he per- 
mitted its public release. Performed by 








the NBC Symphony Orchestra and the 
Robert Shaw Chorale—with Jan Peerce, 
Nan Merriman, Eileen Farrell and Nor- 
man Scott as soloists—the new record- 
ing has been called monumental. Tos- 
canini himself says this: 
“After 50 years of studying and 

performing it, this is the closest 

I can come to Beethoven’s Ninth. 

I’m almost satisfied this time.” 


Technically, the new presentation is as 
perfect as RCA Victor’s own half cen- 


tury in the recording art can make it. 
Electronic techniques, developed by 
RCA Victor engineers and acoustical 
scientists, have resulted in orthophonic 
sound —full-throated, in full color. The 
effect is one of living presence, as 
though you were seated in the hall 
where Arturo Toscanini conducted. 
Development of finer recording tech- 
niques is another example of RCA research 
at work for you. This leadership assures 


you finer performance from any product 
or service of RCA and RCA Victor. 





® Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 
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2 scheduled fast freights EAST 


2 scheduled fast freights WEST 
2 scheduled fast freights NORTH... 
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Put ns Wait Freight ‘On 
These Wi Fast Freights 


Depend on fast service when your shipment’s aboard one of the N & W’s eight 
daily time freights running east and west between Cincinnati-Columbus and 
the Virginia seaboard, and north and south between Hagerstown, Md., 
and southern terminals. 

Strategically located N & W yards mean quick connections with other 
major lines. Norfolk and Western yards are designed and equipped 
for fast, safe handling of all kinds of freight. A fleet of powerful, 
coal burning road freight locomotives and thousands of sturdy 
cars for all types of shipments are maintained in top condition. 

Roadbed and trackage are among the finest in the world, 
and operating methods are up to the minute. 

Ask any veteran shipper who has used the N & W’s 
time freights for years, and he’ll tell you — “Put your 


‘can’t wait freight’ on N & W Fast Freights.” 


DURMAM 


7 . 
NORTH CAROLINANW J 


If you like experienced advice on 
any shipping problem, big or little, 
call in an N & W freight representative. 
These men are located in principal 
U. S. cities, and their job is to help you, 
no strings attached. Call on them — 
they’re as near as your phone. 










































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Early Christmas shopping makes especially good sense this year. 

Traditional shopping period--between Thanksgiving and Christmas Eve--is 
four shopping days shorter than last year. That means the Johnny-come-latelies 
will face even a worse jam than usual. So--get to it. 











Most retailers expect a good Christmas season. But they aren't leaving 
anything to chance. That's why you've gotten so many Christmas brochures and 
catalogues from the stores. And that's why there is an unusual number of sales 
for this time of the year. Plenty of selling pressure amid the tinsel. 

Stocks in retail stores generally are pretty adequate. 

Quality seems to be better than at any time since prewar days. Quality 
often has been improved without any change on the price tag. 

Prices, as a general thing, are pretty close to last year's levels--with 
some weak spots, as in men's clothing. . 

Service in stores may not be quite up to snuff. Merchants in many places 
are having trouble finding extra help. In the West, for example, they are hav- 
ing to offer guaranteed earnings and bigger store discounts than usual. 

















Consumer spending during this Christmas season can reach considerably high- 
er than last year. The spending power is there. 

Income available to consumers (after taxes and normal savings) is estimated 
to be running at an annual rate of about 222 billion dollars. That's 5% per 
cent more than in the fourth quarter a year ago. 

Retail sales in October (latest figures reported) showed the expected rise. 
They were 4.6 per cent above September and 9.1 above October, 1951. They were 
also a bit above sales during the scare-buying month of January, 195l. 

Stores selling hard goods, such as automobiles, hardware, and appliances, 
reported the big sales gains in October. Jewelry stores did well, too. 

Department stores this year have been lagging behind the general retail- 
Sales gains. This has been especially true in the East and Midwest. One theory 
is that parking problems, city congestion and population shifts are responsible. 
More suburban branches are being opened by department stores. 

Jammed-up buying period for Christmas this year will give suburban stores 
quite an advantage over big-city rivals. 





























With business activity moving steadily higher, people show a calm confi- 
dence in the future. Tightening labor situation is one breeder of confidence. 

Jobs are easy to get in most places. More women are being hired. 

Employment (outside the farm) is at record levels. 

Layoffs are the lowest since 1944. 

Fewer are drawing unemployment insurance than at any time since the war. 

Wages are at record levels. And pressure for higher wages will increase. 

(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


The surrender on coal miners' wages points to more union demands. 
Living costs seem high to anyone with a memory. Yet consumer prices, as 
a whole, have changed very little since a year ago. 


Against this background, there's a new willingness to mortgage the future 
a little more, to go deeper into debt. "Nothing down and (practically) forever 
to pay" is a siren call to most Americans. 

Consumer credit outstanding took a big bound upward in October, reaching, 
at 22.3 billion dollars, a level almost 14 per cent above a year earlier. 

Biggest factor in the October gain was the expansion in installment-sales 
credit, particularly for automobiles. Dealers had more automobiles to sell in | 
October, following shortages caused by the steel strike in the summer. 

Federal Reserve officials are getting worried about the sharp rise in con- 
Sumer indebtedness. Consumer credit is higher in relation to disposable in- 
come (after taxes) than a year ago. But it is lower relative to income than 
in the buying rushes of 1950 and early 1951, or even than in 1937-39. 

Regulation W--the control over consumer credit--cannot be reimposed without 
congressional action. Regulation W was completely lifted last May. 

The Federal Reserve, however, can exert indirect pressure to curb the 
amount of credit available to consumers. The rediscount rate, at which banks 
can borrow from the Federal Reserve, could be raised above the present 1% per 
cent. That would tend to discourage bank borrowing to make loans. 






































While the Federal Reserve is getting a little concerned about credit con- 


trol, the picture elsewhere in Washington on controls is not too clear. 
The form of controls over wages, prices and materials still gets lip 


service from the Truman Administration. Controls system to be turned over to 
the new regime January 20 will be skeletonized--bones but little substance. 

Price controls, filling a lessening need, will drag on till April 30. 
Ceilings, meanwhile, will be removed from more products. But some sort of 
Stand-by price controls may be kept after April 30. Congress may decide it's 
easier to extend or amend price controls than to let them die entirely. 

Materials controls almost surely will be kept through June 30. Further 
relaxations on steel and copper are likely before that. Defense program prob- 
ably will require some allocation control even after June 30. 

Wage controls, due to expire April 30, can hardly be considered effective 
after the body blow of the coal decision. But, if price controls, in some 
form, are kept after April 30, wage controls will be, too. However, stiffening 
of wage controls is hardly to be expected, barring all-out war. 





























After John L. Lewis's victory, labor leaders aren't going to take wage 
controls very seriously. They can stall negotiations of wage clauses in con- 
tracts until after April 30, if necessary. 

Rough-and-tumble collective bargaining now comes back into its own. 

Labor now feels it's on a more equal footing with management. And manage- 
ment will feel on a more equal footing with labor--after January 20. 

Employers will have stiffer backs at the bargaining table with a Republican 
Administration in Washington. And they will not be easy to talk into higher 
wages that mean higher prices. Customers are pretty edgy about prices already. 
Labor vs. management shapes up as a pretty even match--for a change. 
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In a way, people who had the first TV in the neighborhood were “penny pinchers” 
—without really knowing it. 

They spent a lot of money for their sets, but they skimped ‘on the mast and 
antenna. The idea of a really good outside antenna never occurred to them. 
Now, of course, they need a new one. 

National Electric engineers knew that next to the TV set itself, the antenna is 
most important. They knew, too, that most antennas just weren't durable enough. 
So they went to work . . . came up with the most rugged masting and antenna 
ever built. 

Masting and accessories of the new NEPCO antenna are of steel . . . with all 
the strength of steel. To this has been added an enduring armor of zine and a 
covering of baked enamel. With a life expectancy never before equalled, even 
confirmed “penny pinchers” agree it’s the cheapest by far in the long run, 

This is typical of the way National Electric is constantly solving problems in 
electrical materials. And the reason why NEPCO products are preferred by archi- 


° 


tects and engineers, maintenance men, electrical contractors . . . and reformed 
penny pinchers! 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
3 PLANTS © 7 WAREHOUSES @ 33 SALES OFFICES 


World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials. 





I hear Kraft's 
New Parkay Margarine is 


really going places! 


Sure is. The product is right 
—and so is the advertising 
campaign prepared by 
Needham, Louis & Brorby.* 





* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 
The Eagle-Picher Company 


Household Finance Corporation 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 
Marathon Corporation 


Morton Salt Company 
The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Phenix Pabst-ett Company 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Swift & Company 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago New York 


Hollywood 
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COMMON WEALTN 
tevestmene 
COmPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and 
terms of offering may be obtained 
from Investment Dealers or 2553 Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, California. 


Gentlemen: 

Am interested in receiving information 
on Commonwealth Investment Company. 
Will you please send me a copy of 
the Prospectus. 


Name 





Street 





City 





State 




















Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 


advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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iA gRIMETER’ HEATING 
P The leading hot water base- 
board heating. For new homes or 


wnt 
Fr old. Folder on request to Dept. U.S.-12,- 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden 5, N. J. 
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TRU-PERIMETER FORCED HOT WATER 


BASEBOARD HEATING 
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photograph it! 


A photo record is quicker, more 
graphic, and may prove to be price- 
less. Find out how the new 35-mm, 
PRAKTICA FX, single-lens reflex cam- 
era can pay for itself many times 
over in research, production, sales. 
Also an ideal camera for the home 
photographer. Write for booklet. 


ce.ol © PRAKTICA FX 













The Praktica Co., Inc., H+ 
50 W. 29 St., N.Y. LN. Yigg 
Send: Photography in Industry H 
: 








We've Been Asked,_ 


ABOUT NEW RULE 
FOR THE RESERVES 


Many Army and Air Force Reserve of 
cers are puzzled over what to do about 
letters asking them to take indefini 
commissions. They want to know: Wh, 
should they do, sign up or not? 





The answer comes down, simply, , 
this: Does the individual want to ep, 
tinue as a Reserve officer, either active 
or inactive, or does he want to sey 
altogether his connection with the Amy 
or Air Force? 


What choice is given? 

The officer can give up his present con- 
mission when it expires—usually fie 
years after he became an_ officer- 
he can withdraw from Reserve statys 
on April 1, 1953, whichever is later. He 
then will not be subject to recall 4 
military service under present laws, 0} 
he can accept an indefinite commissioy 
in the Reserves. 





Must the decision be made now? 
Not necessarily. Letters being sent t 
Reserve officers of the Army and Ai 
Force indicate that a reply is wanted 
within 60 days. Pentagon officials w 
the reply within 60 days is desired, b 
not absolutely necessary. 


Suppose, for example a Reserve officer 
commission has two more years to mt 
He can wait until just before the com 
mission expires to say whether he wats 
to continue or to get out of the Reserves 
Even if this officer rejects an indefinite 
commission now, he probably will | 
given another chance to stay on when big 
present commission expires. 


What if no reply is sent to a le 
ter offering an indefinite commis- 
sion? 

Then the commission will terminate 

its expiration date, or next April 1 if the 

expiration date is before that. 


If an indefinite commission is % 
cepted, how long will a man hor 
to stay in the Reserves? 

The term “indefinite” means just whit 

it says. At this time, no one car: tell hor 

long these commissions will be kepti 
effect. 


Can an indefinite commission be 
signed? 

Not easily. Just as with other commis 

sions at this time, an officer can try 

resign and get out. But very few resign 

tions are being accepted, and then onl) 

for very special reasons. 
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Shake-up on Commissions 


@ Shake-up in Army and Air Force 
Reserves will follow change in 
rules for officers. 


@ Many will accept indefinite 
commissions, others will with- 


draw. 


e@ Same choice is not given Reserve 





officers of Navy and Marines. 











Can all World War Il Reserve officers 
get out now? 

Most of them can on April 1. For their 
Reserve commissions usually will have 
expired and they will be released then 
if they decide not to take the indefinite 
commissions. An exception would be a 
World War II officer who has accepted 
a permanent promotion, with a new com- 
mission, which has not yet expired. 


Will some Reserve officers on active 
duty be released? 

That’s possible. A Reserve officer on 

active duty with the Army or Air Force 

will be eligible for release, and return 

to civilian life, if he refuses to take the 

indefinite commission by April 1, 1953— 








provided his present commission is dated 


before April 1, 1948. 


Is the choice of an indefinite com- 
mission put up to all Army and AF 
Reserve officers? , 

Most of them, but not all. Commis- 

sions issued since July 9, 1952, are on 

an indefinite basis. 


Reserve commissions in the Army and 
Air Force before June 19, 1951, were 
for five years. Those issued between 
that date and July 9, 1952, were for 
eight years. Thus, a Reserve officer 
commissioned in June, 1952, will not be 
eligible to withdraw until June, 1960. 


Are National Guard officers affected 

the same as other Reserve officers? 
No. Officers of the National Guard al- 
ready hold indefinite commissions. They 
are not given the chance to give up 
their commissions next April. 


Where do officers of the Navy and 
Marine Reserves stand? 

They, too, have indefinite-term com- 

missions. And they will be held in Re- 

serve status as long as this is considered 

necessary. 


Thus, for the first time, Reserve officers 
of the Army, Air Force, Navy and Ma- 
rines are to be on an equal footing in- 
sofar as the duration of their commis- 
sions is concerned. Commissions will be 
issued only on an indefinite basis, giving 
the services a better check on how many 
officers they will have in reserve for fu- 
ture emergencies. 


DECEMBER 12, 1952 
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The Philippines is basically an Ns! lal 
American market. In 1951, the U. S. supplied 
over 70% of all her imports. In the same vear, 
she sold the U. S. almost two-thirds of her 
total exports. 

Although import controls currently influence 
trade with the Philippines, they are more favor- 
able than in many other countries. 

Chemical Bank’s International Division 
stands ready to deliver material assistance in 
your dealings with the Philippines. For many 
vears the leading bankers there have been our 
valued correspondents. With their help we are 
able to bring you authentic current information 
about local markets and trade conditions. 

Chemical’s world-wide experience may be 
your opportunity ! ‘ 


CHEMICAL BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Y 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 




































U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT : 
24th & N Streets, N. W. , 
Washington 7, D. C. f 
Please send a free copy of ‘“‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” ; 

with my compliments to the persons listed below: t 
(] If possible send the December 12, 1952 issue. a 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


SELLS 
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Tlealt . . Appetites perk up, and maintenance 


costs drop, where food is served in a stainless atmosphere. 
Spic-and-span stainless steel makes the perfect setting for ap- 
petizing meals. Behind the serving scenes, cooking is done 
in stainless steel, too. ENDURO and foods are a natural com- 
bination. ENDURO is sanitary, easy to clean, stays bright for 
years. Looked over your company cafeteria lately? Perhaps 
it’s due for a morale-boosting ENDURO beauty treatment. 






























Get set for selling. Write Republic for help in 
applying ENDURO Stainless Steel to your ideas. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


. .. ENDURO Stainless Steel 


theatre marquees and signs help keep box offices busy. For almost 


twenty years, these ENDURO signs have been inviting audiences 
into famed Radio City Music Hall. In all that time, ENDURO’s 
silvery lustre has not dulled. It has resisted all attacks of rust 
and corrosion. The big marquee and towering signs seem 
destined to attract theatre-goers for a lifetime. Where can your 
business use more vivid identification ? 





Vit ; 
“chet ... Folks are sold on stainless steel. For example, 


fare for passage on stainless steel streamliners is paid over hand- 
some counters of—you guessed it—gleaming stainless steel. This 
up-to-the-minute street level rail ticket office depends upon stain- 
less steel for that modern appearance so vital to today’s competi- 
tive transportation business. Whatever you may sell, count on 
the shining efficiency of ENDURO Stainless Steel appointments 
and fixtures to attract and hold customers. 


IN SHORT, REPUBLIC ENDURO® 


Mereoas Kel 


CAN SELL FOR YOU! 





Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 
















Issue of December 12, 1952, Volume XXXIll, No. 24 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The mails will be jammed this Christmas as never before. Letters and 
packages will back up in post offices everywhere. The 300,000 temporary work- 
ers to be added to the postal force will not be enough to handle the extra load. 

Still, on your own outgoing letters, cards and parcels, there are things 
you can do to avoid the worst of the bottleneck. 


MAIL JAM. The first rule, of course, is to mail as early as possible. 
The post-office people always say that. This time, they really mean it. 

On important mail, both letters and packages, you will do well to use 
special-delivery service. You'll get quicker delivery that way. 

Remember that business mail, as well as personal mail, will get caught in 
the rush. If it's a letter that must go through, send it special delivery. 

As for your Christmas cards, you are likely to get better service by using 
S-cent stamps. You take a chance when you send unsealed cards at 2 cents. 

For faster handling, bundle your local and out-of-town cards separately. 


ADDRESSES. Postal service, at best, is not what it used to be. If an 
addressee has moved without leaving a forwarding address, the post office 
will not consult a directory to find out where he lives. Missent letters 
will be returned, or else sent to the dead-letter office. 


CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Insure any valuable packages you mail at this Season. 
In the rush, they get rough treatment. Also, they might get lost. 





JOBS IN GOVERNMENT. If you are going to work for the Eisenhower Govern- 
ment, you'll be investigated up one side and down the other. Don't let it upset 
you. All the investigating will not mean that you are suspect. It's routine. 

Federal agents will talk to your old schoolteachers and college professors. 
They will consult your employers, past and present, your neighbors and friends. 
They will see your banker, your doctor, your minister, your draft board. They 
will want to know the organizations in which you have held membership. 





Best advice is to co-operate, fill out personnel forms accurately, answer 
all the questions you are asked. It's no good trying to hold back anything. 


DOLLAR-A-YEAR MEN. Maybe you'll be a "WOC." That's Government lingo for 
"“without-compensation employe." He is the current equivalent of the wartime 
dollar-a-year man. Since then, the dollar has been taken away. 

As a "WOC," you can continue to draw your company salary. You will be en- 





titled to your regular promotions and retirement rights in your firm. 


(over) 
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There are special tests for a "WOC." To qualify, you must be outstanding 
in ability and experience. Your private pay must be at least $10,000 a year. 
You cannot have changed employers recently. If you are a lawyer or private con-= 
Sultant, you don't qualify. Exceptions are made--those are general rules. 


WEATHER. It's to be a cold December, with a good deal of rain and snow. 
So says the U.S. Weather Bureau in a new long-range forecast. 
Temperatures, most areas, will be below normal. Exceptions: Florida 
and Northern States from the Dakotas through New England. 
Rain and snow will be heavier than normal in the southern half of the 
nation, about normal elsewhere. lLook for a considerable amount of snow 
in the Rocky Mountain States and in areas north of a line from the Texas 
Panhandle to North Carolina. 


DROUGHT. Heavy rainfall in December is expected to end the drought, which 
continues in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. Rains in No- 
vember broke the dry spell in Texas and elsewhere. 


NOTE TO INVESTORS. In figuring out your tax deductions on 1952 income, 
don't forget to include the expenses you incur in connection with investments. 








That's something many nonprofessional investors overlook. 

Suppose, for instance, you subscribe to an investment service. The cost 
can be deducted on your tax return. So can any legal and accounting fees you 
pay in connection with investments. You can deduct rental fees on the safe- 
deposit box where you keep your stocks and other securities. 


AID FOR WIDOWS. Many of them don't seem to know it, but widows of workers 
insured under Social Security are entitled to benefits without waiting until they 
turn 65. To begin with, they are eligible for lump-sum benefits to help with 
burial expense, etc. Then, if there are dependent children, they can get 
monthly benefits. The widow must apply. Social Security won't look her up. 





WINTER DRIVING. After 11 years of tests and research, the National Safety 
Council comes up with some advice on driving in snow and ice: 





Tire chains are your best protection. Special winter tires may help, 
but they are not a real substitute for chains. The Council says reinforced 
chains reduce braking distances on both snow and ice by about half, and 
increase forward traction on ice about seven times. 

Ordinary tires are not as safe today as they were a few years back. 
That's because they are made largely of synthetic rubber. Synthetic tires 
wear better and have other advantages, but on snow and ice they are found 
to skid farther and provide poorer traction than prewar tires. 

So, concludes the Council: You've got to be more cautious than ever. 


TELEVISION. Color TV is still a long way off. That's the latest word 
from Government and the industry. It is likely to be years before color becomes 
available on any scale. The experts still are trying to devise a system that 
is compatible with black and white. That's a hard nut to crack. 

If you're thinking of a new TV set for Christmas, you should not be too 
influenced by the thought that, by waiting a while, you can get color. 
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Thousands of Wide-Awake Businesses 
Are Cutting the Cost of Paperwork 
with the Amazing Desk-Top OZAMATIC! 
Get High-Grade, Low-Cost Copies with 


NO RETYPING! 
NO PROOFREADING! 
NO COSTLY "HUMAN ERRORS”! 


ADVANT AGES LIKE THESE 
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Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 






“From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


YOUR WORK SPEEDS UP... 
AND CLERICAL COSTS COME DOWN 


when you make direct copies with OZALID! 
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The streamlined OZAMATIC gives you a com- 
pact, self-contained machine for making high- 
speed, direct copies of anything written, typed, 
drawn or printed on ordinary translucent paper! 


In five minutes, any girl in your office can 
learn to operate the OZAMATIC. She can give 
you your first copy in seconds—clean, dry and 
ready-to-use—or up to 1,000 letter-size copies 
per hour at a cost of less than 114¢ each. 


With no darkroom, no messy inks or stencils, 
the OZAMATIC makes smudge-free, positive 
copies of letters, bills, invoices, etc., which have 
been written on ordinary translucent paper. 
Opaque originals require a simple intermediate 
step. Larger OZALID machines handle wider 
copies and have greater production capacity. 


Send today for details, or call the OZALID 
distributor listed under Duplicating Equipment 
and Supplies in the classified section of your 
phone book. 
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OZALID, Dept. US-14 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
Johnson City, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
about your OZAMATIC machine. 


MU Sit ceatlen is nated vicctnmabtmcaks<csissnisguaieia 
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BETTER SIGHT... 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
November 20, 1952, declared 
the following quarterly divi- 
ends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.1214 per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends pay- 
able December 17, 1952 to 
stock of record at close of bus- 
iness December 3, 1952. 4% 
Preferred and 4%% Converti- 
ble Preferred Stock dividends 
payable January 1, 1953 to 
stock of record at close of bus- 
iness December 3, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
November 20, 1952 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, et some future time, deal 

entirely with the General Services 
Administration in selling many items used 
by all the military services. The military 
departments agree on giving GSA the job 
of buying and distributing such articles, 
including office supplies and equip- 
ment, paper products, cleaning mate- 
rials and some furniture. Actual transfer 
of this authority, on an item-by-item 
basis, will take some time. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail dealer, prob- 

ably get a hardship adjustment in 
your price ceilings if you have been suf- 
fering an over-all loss on your business. 
Retailers, other than manufacturers, are 
authorized by the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation to apply for higher ceilings in such 
cases. 


YOU CAN, as an employer, perhaps 

close down your plant if the certified 
bargaining union for your employes, after 
calling frequent walkouts, refuses to sign 
a no-strike pledge. The General Coun- 
sel for the National Labor Relations 
Board upholds a regional director’s re- 
fusai to issue a complaint against a com- 
pany that closed down its plant and re- 
fused to reopen unless the union signed 
a no-strike agreement. 


* % 


YOU CAN treat as a capital gain, 

for tax purposes, the amount that 
you receive from your landlord in return 
for canceling your lease on his property. 
A circuit court of appeals rules that a 
tenant had a capital gain, rather than 
ordinary income, in such a transaction; 
that transfer of the leasehold interest is a 
“sale” of a capital asset. 


* * * 


YOU CAN collect a cash payment 

from the Government on oranges 
and grapefruit that you export to cer- 
tain countries. The Department of Agri- 
culture announces a program of flat-rate 
payments to encourage export of this 
year’s crops of the two fruits. 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Renegotiation Board what kinds 
of research and development ex- 
penses can be charged by defense con- 


tractors against renegotiable business 
This point is spelled out by the Board 


in amendments to its rules, 
* * * 


YOU CAN use your uncashed fourth. 
quarter tickets for controlled ¢p. 
struction materials to get delivery of 
metal products in the first quarter of 
1953. The National Production Admin. 
istration issues rules under which yp. 
cashed tickets can be used to obtain the 
materials in the following quarter. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT sell semifinished 

steel products as freely as hereto 
fore. The right of distributors to self 
these semifinished products is limited by 
NPA in order to stop transactions where 
buyers have not been charging such steel 
against over-all allotments, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in contributing to 
a pension and profii-sharing trust 
for your employes, expect to be allowed 
an income tax deduction for a contribu. 
tion in excess of the trust agreement’ 
terms. The U. S. Tax Court, in one case, 
disallows a tax deduction for that part 
of an employer's contribution to a trust 
fund which was above the amount called 
for in a formula approved by the Con- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 


* ae * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the ta 

affairs of a deceased serviceman, et- 
pect to avoid paying an income tax o 
payments made to his estate after his 
death. A circuit court of appeals finds 
that only the income received by a serv: 
iceman in the year of his death is free 
from income tax. The tax due on it 
come received by his estate is not for 
given. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after buying a busi 

ness, refuse to bargain with a certi- 
fied union merely because you are the 
new owner or because you cut down the 
working force. A circuit court of appeals 
rules that an employer’s purchase of 3 
business and reduction of workers from 
25 to eight did not relieve him of duty to 
bargain with the union certified by 
NLRB as bargaining agent 10 months 
before purchase of the business. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wort 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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All over America, children and 

grown-ups acclaim the new sugar- 

coated cereals. They're not only a 

quick, tasty breakfast food...they’re 

tempting tidbits anytime. Manufac- 

turers beam at the swelling sales curves. Women 

beam as they reach for the packages on the shelves. 

One of the secrets of this success is the packaging 

.it's Reynolds Aluminum Foil! Sugar-coated 

cereals must have absolute protection against mois- 

ture...to keep the kernels from sticking together... 

to assure that crisp crunchiness you like. As a 

Reyseal* bag inside the carton. or as an over-wrap, 

Reynolds Aluminum Foil is the one material that 

cereal manufacturers have found best for this 
protection. 

Expensive? No! That's the beauty of aluminum. 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Aluminum gutters give you rust- 
prool permanence at lowest cost. 


Aluminum in appliances meons 
lighter weight, long service 


Reynolds Wrap hes tought every- 
body to look for Aluminum! 


Everybody talks about 53¢ dollars...worth 53¢ 
compared with 1936-39. Well. your dollars are still 
worth 100¢ and more in aluminum...because alu- 
minum is priced no higher today than before World 
War II. Just ask yourself what else has come even 
close to holding this price line! 

Whether it's packaging or automobile parts. 
windows for your home or a new roof for the barn 

.you're helping to fight inflation when you insist 
on aluminum...Reynolds Aluminum!! 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales 


1, Kentucky. 


Office. Louisville 





YOUR BOvgars: ARE STILL WORTH 100 CENTS IN ALUMINUM! 


The great expansion decode 
in Reynolds 33-year history! 
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Long is the dull minute... short the pleasant hour... and happy the days 
spent amidst the luxuries of a Cunard crossing to Europe. Whether business 
responsibilities or an active travel program lie ahead, the fun you share... 
the healthful relaxation and bright conviviality .. . the spaciousness of your 





surroundings . . . the leisurely enjoyment of superb food superbly 
prepared ... transform a means of transportation into 

gracious living at its best. Time is your servant—not your master— 
when you cross the Atlantic with Cunard. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT CUNARD’S “THRIFT SEASON” RATES, 


' No wonder more people prefer 
Write for Cunard § 
brochure 


attractive new : 
* Gracious Living at its Be 
a 


From New York: QUEEN ELIZABETH e« QUEEN MARY ¢ MAURETANIA e CARONIA e BRITANNIC ¢e MEDIA e PARTHIA 


From Canada: FRANCONIA «¢ SCYTHIA e SAMARIA e ASCANIA 














Finance Week 





Under Republican plans: Indi- 
viduals get a 5 per cent tax cut 
next July. Tax on theater tickets, 
whisky will come down. 

Excess-profits tax will die, on 
schedule, June 30, 1953. 

But Congress first will look for 
ways to cut expenses. 


Tax relief, for individuals and busi- 
nesses, is being planned for the first 
year of the new Republican Admin- 
istration. Tax cuts, some to take effect 
quickly, are being scheduled by top 
Republican tax planners in Congress. 

What taxpayers can expect if present 
plans are approved: 

Excess-profits tax will be allowed to 
die next June 30. That is pretty well 





set. It already is provided for in exist- 





Here’s the Most You 


ing law and few tax planners—Republi- 
can or Democrat—are disposed to argue 
about it. It means, in effect, a 50 per 
cent cut in EPT in 1953, and complete 
freedom from the tax in 1954. 

Taxes on individual incomes will be 
cut about 5 per cent next year, and about 
the same amount the following year, 
according to the plan nuw put forward. 

Excise taxes on some things may be 
cut sharply next vear. 

What the plan means to individuals 
and corporations—assuming Republican 
tax leaders have their way—is this: 

Individuals get a tax cut that starts 
to affect their pocketbooks next July 1. 
Actually, there is no more than a 50-50 
chance that individuals will get tax re- 
lief this soon. The price, in lost revenues, 
may be higher than Government can pay. 

Specifically, the plan calls for a drop 
in the pay-roll withholding tax from the 
present 20 per cent to 18 per cent, start- 
ing next July 1. That means $1 more in 


TAX CUTS? REPUBLICANS HOPE SO 


Can Expect Next Year 


weekly take-home pay for a wage or 
salary earner who makes $5,200 a year— 
assuming he has a wife and two children. 

An average factory worker, with a wife 
and two dependents, will get a raise in 
take-home pay amounting to 40 cents a 
week, on the basis of this plan. 

Individuals who make quarterly tax 
payments also will enjoy reductions that 
take effect in the last half of 1953. 

You get, in the table on this page, an 
idea of what these plans mean to the 
individual in terms of full-year taxes. 
Savings shown there apply to individuals 
who are married and have no dependents. 
Here are examples for a single person 
with no dependents: 

At $5,000 of income a year—after de- 
ductions but before exemptions—the 
single taxpayer will save $54 next year, 
and $108 in the year that starts Jan. 1, 
1954. He will, that is, if the plan is 
approved. 

(Continued on page 82) 





Here Are the Republicans’ Tax Plans 


For Corporations 





~~ For Individuals 








if Republican tax planners in Congress have their way—and 
they may not have it—individuals will get a tax cut of about 
5 per cent in 1953, and another one like it in 1954. Here, for 
a married person with no dependents, is what that plan means 
at various incomes, after deductions: 


IF YOU MAKE $5,000 o year, your income tax now is $844. 
IN 1953, your tax will be cut to $802. Your saving: $42. 


IN 1954, your tax will be $760. Your saving under 1952: 
$84. 


If YOU MAKE $15,000 a year, your tax now is $3,644. 
IN 1953, your tax will be cut to $3,452. Your saving: $192. 


IN 1954, your tax will be $3,260. Your saving under 1952: 
$384. 


IF YOU MAKE $50,000 o year, your tax now is $21,880. 


IN 1953, your tax will be cut to $20,736. Your saving: 
$1,144. 


IN 1954, your tox will be $19,592. Your saving under 1952: 
$2,288. 








Under existing law—which congr I leaders in both 
parties favor—corporations get a 50 per cent cut in excess- 
profits tax in 1953, and an end to EPT in 1954. Existing law 
also calls for a cut in regular corporation income tax in 1954, 
but Republican plans do not list it. Here, for corporations in 
different situations, is what the Republican plan means: 


COMPANY A—with base-period income of $100,000 and 
current income of $200,000— 
THIS YEAR, income and excess-profits taxes come to 
$133,600. 
NEXT YEAR, the tax will be cut to $115,906. The saving: 
$17,694. 
IN 1954, the tax will be $98,500. The saving under 1952: 
$35,100. 


COMPANY B—with base-period income of $500,000 and 
current income of $1,000,000— 
THIS YEAR, income and excess-profits taxes come to 
$690,000. 
NEXT YEAR, the tax will be cut to $601,529. The saving: 
$88,471. 
IN 1954, the tax will be $514,500. The saving under 1952: 
$175,500. 


COMPANY C—with base-period income of $10,000,000 and 
THIS YEAR, income and excess-profits taxes come to 
$13,904,500. 

NEXT YEAR, the tax will be cut to $12,135,075. The saving: 
$1,769,425. 

IN 1954, the tax will be $10,394,500. The saving under 
1952: $3,510,000. 
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10s ANGELES WANTS THOSE BODY PARTS AS USUAL MR. ISETT WANTS THAT 
ON THEIR ASSEMBLY LINE TOMORROW, CARGO IN L. A. BY “YESTERDAY.” 
\  —MAT’s impossizit! CAN DO? 
7 CAN DO, 
NO PROBLEM, KAY- WE'LL SUGAR. 





SHIP BY FLYING TIGERS 
TONIGHT - THEY'RE AS FAST 
AND SAFE AS 
OUR NEW 
MERCURY. 











LINCOLN-MERC’S SHIPPING A LOT 
OF PARTS T0 L.A. LATELY. 











HAVEN'T YOU SEEN THE NEW 53’S? 
THEY’RE ROLLING OFF THE LINE 
OUT THERE LIKE CRAZY! 








| J = FLYING TIGER SERVICE IS 
A TERRIFIC-SURE HAS HELPED 
US KEEP UP WITH SALES. 















































* Write for ‘THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE"’ 
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-_ VITON ‘eam DO’ >. 
Viger line luc. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES - GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA ~ CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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Pressure for tax relief 
is expected to grow... 


At $15,000, the tax saving that may 
be granted is $260 for 1953, and $520) 
for 1954. 

At $50,000, the taxpayer stands tp 
save $1,039 in 1953, and $2,078 in 1954 

At $500,000, the saving comes tp 
$3,445 in 1953, and to $6,890 in 1954. 

Or take the individual who has a wife 
and two other dependents: 

At $20,000 of income, he can look for 
savings of $268 next year, and $536 the 
following year, if the Republican plan js 
approved. 

At $100,000, the saving amounts to 
$2,060 for 1953, and $4,120 for 1954. 

That gives you, by example, an idea 
of how plans now shaping up may affect 
your taxes next year and in 1954. 

Even sharper tax reductions for indi- 
viduals are being discussed by Republi- 
can leaders for years after 1954. There 
already is strong support for an increase 
in the exemptions that are allowed for 
children and other dependents. Pressure 
is expected to grow, too, for sharper cuts 
in rates themselves, particularly for tax 
rates on top income brackets. 

Excise taxes on some things, listed 
by Republicans for early action, also 
may take less out of individual incomes 
before long. A plan to cut some of these 
back to the early 1951 level, if adopted, 
means this: 

A fifth of whisky, 100 proof, priced 
at $5.80, will be marked down to $5.50, 
assuming the full tax reduction is passed 
on to the customer. 

A theater ticket, priced at 60 cents, 
will drop to 55 cents or so. 

Other things that people buy also may 
come down in price as a result of cuts 
in excises. Increases were voted for ex- 
cises on automobiles, cigarettes, gasoline 
and sporting goods, as well as_ other 
items, in 1951. There is support for early 
elimination of these increases. 

Corporations are down for relief in 
the form of an early end to the excess 
profits tax. At least, the 70,000 to 80,000 
corporations that pay this tax are. The 
340,000 others probably will have to wait 
until 1954 or later. 

The plan that is being favored is to 
let existing law take its course in wiping 
out half the excess-profits tax next year, 
and the rest of it in 1954. 

At $200,000 of income, and “nor 
mal” earnings averaging $100,000 in the 
base period, for example, a corporation 
will save $17,694 in taxes as this plan 
applies. to 1953 earnings. Savings in 
1954, compared with 1952, will come to 
$35,100. 


At $10,000,000, and with income of 
$5,000,000 in the base period, a corpora- 
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.. . Losses in revenue 
will run into billions 


tion can look to the plan for savings of 
$884,712 on 1953 earnings. and $1,755,- 
000 on 1954 earnings. 

At $100,000,000, and _base-period 
earnings of $50,000,000, savings come 
to $8,847,123 in 1953, and $17,550,000 
in 1954. 

That, very briefly, gives you a picture 
of the tax plan that now is gaining favor 
among Republicans, and some Democrats 
in Congress. 

Cost of tax relief, in Government 
revenues, however, is to provide a major 
obstacle to quick action at a time when 
defense spending is tending to mount 
rapidly. 

Reductions listed for individuals, start- 
ing next July 1, will cost Government 
2.7 billion dollars in the fiscal vear to 
start on that date, and 3 billion in the 
following year. 

An end to the excess-profits tax, on 
schedule, will cost 1.3 billions in the 
year to start next July, and 2.5 billions in 
the following year. 

Even moderate relief from excise taxes 
will wipe out some revenues, And a 
slight drop in the top tax on long-term 
capital gains will involve some losses in 
revenues. That reduction is scheduled to 
come Nov. 1, 1953, for individuals and 
some other taxpayers, and April 1, 1954, 
for corporations. 

In addition, the regular tax rate on 
corporate earnings is scheduled in exist- 
ing law for a drop from 52 per cent now 
to 47 per cent starting April 1, 1954. A 
full-year revenue loss from such a cut 
will be about 2 billion dollars. 

These estimates of revenue declines 
that will accompany tax cuts are based 
on continuing high levels of income. Any 
business recession that brings materially 
lower incomes will mean that tax rev- 
enues after cuts will decline even more. 

Dilemma that faces tax planners in 
Congress, thus, boils down to this: 

Any significant relief for taxpayers that 
starts as early as 1953 is going to have to 
be accompanied by either sharp cuts in 
Government spending or sharp rises in 
Government deficits. 

Real tax cuts without real spending 
cuts will mean budget deficits ranging 
from 10 to 15 billion dollars or more a 
year for two or three years to come. Yet 
congressional planners are beginning to 
realize, more and more clearly, that 
drastic reductions in spending can be 
achieved only through sharp cutbacks 
in the defense build-up. 

It is this set of hard facts that may 
come between taxpayers and any quick 
relief, in spite of the best intentions of 
Republican tax planners. 
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Cutting Costs 





through EFFICIENCY... 


No matter what your product may 
be, it’s a safe bet that Clark Ma- 
terials Handling Equipment can lift 
it, move it, load it or stack it better, 
faster, and at lower cost. That’s say- 
ing a lot ... but ask any Clark user. 
He’ll tell you that Clark cuts the 
cost of handling. For example, ‘““The 
average savings of four large wor- 
sted mills that are using (Clark) 
equipment is $400.00 a week.’”— 
quote from article in TEXTILE 
WORLD by M. J. Koroskys. 


through USEFULNESS... 


There’s no end to the usefulness of 
the Clark line of fork-lift trucks, powered hand tricks 
and industrial towing tractors . . . special attachments 
facilitate quick switching from one job to another . 
no idling while “‘waiting for work”’ . . . odd sizes and 
shapes handled easily and safely . your choice of 
power types—gas, diesel or electric ‘battery. 


through ECONOMY... 


Clark Equipment saves time . . . multiplies manpower 
. reduces handling time. Clark high-tiering increases 
usable warehouse space . . . cuts storage costs. And the 
many important Clark features plus Clark precision 
engineering insure remarkably low operating costs. 


through SERVICE... 


Clark Equipment gives service . . . years of it. But 
remember, the equipment that gives the most service 
is that which gets the best service. That’s why you'll 
always find a Clark Service Dealer near you capable 
of handling the most complex repair or overhaul job 

. with a line of genuine > Clark replacement parts... 
and a crew of factory-trained experts to serve you 
«+. promptly. 
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You'll find this sign of your nearby 
authorized Clark dealer under “Trucks* 
—Industrial” in the Yellow Pages of 
your ‘phone book. 





























































































































V Be sure to see us at the 


PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW 
Cleveland, January, 19-22,1953 « Booth Number 1001 


@ Electric-Powered HAND TRUCK with Stacker. @ TRUCLOADER with 
CRANE Attachment— 1000 Ib. cap.—gas or electric power. @CLIPPER 
with RAM Attachment—2000 Ib. cap.—gas or electric power. @ CAR- 
LOADER with BARTEL Device—3-4-5000 Ib. cap.—gas or electric 
power. @YARDLIFT with SHOVEL Attachment 2-4-6000 Ib. cap.—gas 
power only. @UTILITRUC with CLAMP Attachment 6-7-10,000 Ib. cap. 
—gas or electric power. @YARDLIFT—150 with Standard Forks 
15,000 Ib. cap.—gas power only. @)CLARKTOR—100-10,000 Ib. 
draw bar pull. QCLARKTOR—47 to 104 tons hauling capacity on 
level. @PCLARKETTE—5-10 tons hauling capacity on level. 

CLARKAT—42 to 58 tons hauling capacity on level. @TRUC. 
———__ TRACTOR—Dump model 4000 Ibs. capacity.) TRUCTRACTOR 

—Tip-model 4000 Ibs. capacity. 


[ca RK FORK TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACT! 


















































































































INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION * CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK 124, MICHIGAN ! 


Please send: () Movie Digest DO Safety Saves 
© New Condensed Catalog 0 Material Handling News 
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Better Highways Coming Out of the Cold Room 


This Arctic-clad worker is removing concrete speci- 
mens from a cold room in the Portland Cement 
Association laboratories near Chicago. The tops of 
the specimens were covered with water and the 
specimens frozen at —20 degrees F. Now salt will be 
sprinkled on the ice and the specimens thawed. Then 
the punishing cycle will be repeated day after day. 


Since 1936 thousands of such tests have been 
made to learn the effect on concrete pavement of 
freezing-thawing action and ice-melting salts. 


The experiments have demonstrated the superi- 
ority of ‘‘air-entrained’’ concrete for pavements 
subjected to applications of salt for ice and snow 
removal. This concrete contains billions of micro- 
scopic air bubbles per cubic foot. These bubbles 


provide built-in expansion chambers that relieve 
the destructive pressure exerted by freezing water. 
Thirty states now specify air-entrained concrete 
for all new concrete highways, 11 others for some. 


This is just one of hundreds of experiments con- 
ducted by the Portland Cement Association to find 
more durable, lower-annual-cost concrete for use in 
hot and cold climates, at high and low altitudes, in 
earthquake and hurricane zones, cities and farms. 


Our research findings are made public quickly and 
freely through our field engineering service and edu- 
cational programs. All this activity is made possible 
by the voluntary financial support of the Portland 
Cement Association’s 69 member companies, a list 
of which will be supplied free upon request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 12b-83 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





Business Around the World 
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>> Japanese businessmen have a big stake in any new policy in Korea. 

The Korean war has kept Japan's head above water. Without it, Japan would 
still be a threadbare dependent on the U.S. dole. With it and the dollars it 
brings, Japan can snap fingers at her yawning trade deficit. 

Japanese take, aS a result of the Korean war, runs around 700 million 
dollars a year.....Servicing of U.S. war equipment.....U.S. buying of war 
materials in Japan.....Spending of American forces in Japan.....It's big money. 

What's Ike going to do? All possibilities are being considered in Tokyo. 

An armistice? Result for Japan: a bite out of dollar revenues. Half of 
them come from servicing, repair and supply. 

Using more ROK troops, fewer Americans? Troop spending in Japan accounts 
for the other half of Japan's dollar income. Fewer U.S. troops in Korea, 
fewer leaves in Japan, fewer dollars in Japanese pockets. 

A stepped-up offensive? More dollars for Japan. 

A real peace? Unlikely, of course. But with it might come a loosening of 
barriers to the trade with China that's so vital to Japan. That's to the good. 
But also a sharp drop in the inflow of U.S. military dollars. That's bad. 

Possible economic impact of Ike's trip is perhaps greatest in Japan. 


























>> Dollar income hides Japan's basic weaknesses from the naked eye..... 

Japanese foreign trade’ is sadly out of balance. But the dollar inflow 
more than makes up the deficit, builds up foreign exchange reserves. 

Japan's food imports are huge. Enough cannot be grown in Japan. 

Basic industrial materials--coking coal, iron ore, salt, chemicals--have to 

be hauled across the Pacific, have to be paid for largely in dollars. 

Long material hauls help to make Japanese heavy industries’ costs high. 

Yet steel, machinery, capital equipment have the most promising export 
markets. Traditional low-cost industries--textiles, toys, light bulbs--meet 
with heavy competition, import barriers, anti-Japanese prejudices. 

Heavy-industry costs can be reduced if new machinery, new methods, new 
Capital can be used. But Japanese banks are overloaned already. 

Foreign capital--especially American--is needed. 

To entice foreign capital, a very favorable settlement on Japanese bonded 
debt held overseas has been made. But servicing of this debt depends on 
Sustained dollar income. And that depends on a continuation of the Korean war. 

The Japanese hope that after the Korean war they will benefit from out- 
lays for Korean rehabilitation. They may also become munitions makers for the 
free world. But, as things stand now, they can't be really sure where their 
dollars are to come from after a Korean peace. 
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‘BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> Trade between the U.S. and Western Europe is now closer to balance than 
at any time since the war's end, according to Paris reports. 

Dollar gap--the trade deficit with the U.S.--still exists and still is a 
serious problem. But the gap is now only a third as wide as early this year. 

Trade gap in the first quarter reached 3.6 billion dollars (annual rate), 

Trade gap this quarter will be about 1.2 billions, on a yearly basis. 

For 1952 as a whole, gap will be around 2.1 billions. That's half a bil- 
lion less than in 1951. The U.S. defense-support program in Europe, U.S. 
buying of defense materials in Europe, spending by American tourists and sol- 
diers will bridge the dollar gap for the year. 

In fact, on an over-all basis (including U.S. aid), Western European ac- 
counts with the U.S. will probably be showing a small surplus early next year. 











>> How has Western Europe cut its trade deficit with the U.S. so swiftly? 

By cutting imports of U.S. products. Especially of coal, grain, cotton 
and industrial goods. Western Europe's coal production has been rising. Crops 
have been good generally. Textile depression slowed Europe's cotton buying. 

Imports of American manufactured goods have been cut by controls delib- 
erately imposed to narrow the dollar gap. American goods--especially special- 
ized machinery--are still needed. But not to anything like the degree they 
were last year or in preceding years. Almost anything needed can now be bought 
right in Europe from European manufacturers. 

Even so, import curbs on dollar goods aren't likely to be relaxed soon 
in Europe. It might be different if European exports to the U.S. were expand- 
ing. But they are not. They are stable and have been so all year. 

U.S. import duties, quotas and customs barriers are blamed by the Euro- 
peans for their difficulties in trying to sell more to Americans. 

Freer trade both ways is advocated in Europe. But that's recognized as 
a@ long-term aim. Meanwhile, Europeans argue that they can't afford to risk 
unfettered imports of U.S. goods until it's a little clearer what amount of 
spending the U.S. is going to do in Europe commercially or otherwise. 

U.S. aid bridges the dollar gap now. What happens as U.S. aid decreases? 

















>> Britain and the sterling area generally are showing big gains in trade 
with Western Europe. Briefly, here's what has been happening: 

Sterling-area deficits with Western Europe were huge late last year and 
early in 1952. Then import curbs started righting the balance. 

First surplus--10 million dollars--came in September. The October sur- 
plus was 82 million. In November, it was up to 109 million. 

This has meant a reversal of the earlier heavy outflow of gold to pay 
continental European bills. This return of gold to London coffers has been 
mainly responsible for the increase of 210 million dollars in the gold and dol- 
lar reserves of the sterling area since September 30. 

Reserves were $1,895,000,000 on November 30--below the "safe" minimum of 
2 billions that British Treasury officials like to maintain. By year's end, 
reserves will shrink a little. Repayments this month against U.S. and Canadian 
loans will be larger than the inflow of gold from Europe and of aid from U.S. 

Progressively less European gold will be flowing to London next year under 
rules of the European Payments Union. Alse, U.S. aia will b@ in a décline. 

So, @ains im sterling reserves early next.year may be modest. 
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What Investors are asking 
... under new Administration 


STOCKS — Is a bull or bear market ahead? 
Will rising confidence cause stocks to sell 
higher? What range for the Dow Industrials? 
See predictions in new UNITED Forecast. 


BUSINESS — Will increased arms spending 
lift business to new highs? Will earnings and 
dividends rise or decline in 1953? What out- 


STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 1953 


NEW STOCKS DUE FOR LEADERSHIP 
ERE IS THE ANNUAL FORECAST on Stocks, Bonds and Busi- 


ness that thousands of investors have looked forward to for the 
past 25 years. It is the only Annual Outlook that gives you a UNITED 
OPINION of the country’s leading investment authorities. This year 
interest in this exclusive UNITED Forecast is even greater because of 
the many changes impending under the new Administration. 








FOR PROFIT 








This 12-page Report, with its specific Stock Market forecasts and 
recommendations can help you to greater investment success in 1953. As 
a special feature it includes a Staff selection of the most promising stocks 
for appreciation and liberal income. 





look for retail trade — wages — taxes? 


INFLATION — Will inflation be definitely 
reversed under new Administration? Or will 
big Government deficit cause new price rise? 
Are stocks and real estate still better invest- 
ments than cash? 


RAILS, OILS, UTILITIES — What outlook 
for these industries? Are Oils overvalued or 
still attractive? Will Utilities continue their 
steady advance? Are Rails headed for a big 
increase in traffic and earnings? 


GROWTH INDUSTRIES — What outlook for 
Atomic Energy, Television, Electronics, 
Chemicals, Plastics, Air Conditioning, Air- 
craft and Air lines? Read UNITED Outlook 
for 1953 for new investment opportunities. 


TIME-TESTED BY INVESTORS 

These UNITED Annual Forecasts on Business 
and Securities — issued each December for the 
past 25 years — have become the most widely read 
of any issued by an investment advisory service. 
Demand for these Annual Forecasts has become 
greater year after year as investors come to 
recognize their reliability. Don't delay! Order 
your copy today. 








30 STOCKS SELECTED AS 
MOST PROMISING FOR 1953 


10 Attractive for Appreciation 
These stocks are potential market leaders. They are selected from hundreds of 
issues analyzed by our Staff as the most promising stocks for capital appreciation 
in 1953. Included are stocks of companies that should benefit from ending of 
E.P.T., price decontrol, and rising business confidence. 


10 “New Product” Stocks for Growth 


This selection includes 5 speculative Growth Stocks of unusual promise. These 
are young, vigorous companies with new products and processes now on the 
threshold: of significant commercial profits. Also advised are 5 well-established 
quality Growth Stocks with broad fields for further expansion. 


10 Stocks for Liberal Income 


Many good quality stocks with long earnings and dividend records, offer you 
double the income return of banks and high grade bonds. Our Staff selects 10 
such attractive issues with yields ranging from 5% to over 6.5%. 


Be sure to read this 30-Stock Report a 
before making your plans for 1953 
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Send for Your Copy Today ry 


To receive your copy of this timely UNITED Forecast — just off the press — 
send in the coupon below. You will receive the 12-page Annual Forecast for 
1953 with our staff recommendation of 30 stocks for appreciation and liberal 
yield, and the next four issues of UNITED Service. 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED 
Business and Investment Service to new readers, we 
will send the weekly UNITED Reports for one month, 
together with our Annual Forecast for 1953, 
with 30 outstanding stocks, for only....... 
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Eighteen months ago a federal grand jury 
in New York City began an investigation of 
espionage and subversive activities by Ameri- 
can citizens. Much of the investigation con- 
cerned subversion among employes of the 


Presentment of the Federal Grand Jury on Disloyalty 
Of Certain United States Citizens at the United Nations 


TO THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK: 

Whereas, the undersigned constitute all the present mem- 
bers of the June, 1951, Federal Grand Jury of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of New York—a 
jury impaneled to investigate violations of laws of the United 
States including those directed against subversive activities 
and espionage; and 

Whereas, as it approaches the termination of its eighteen- 
month period of service, this jury must as a duty to the people 
of the United States advise the court that startling evidence 
has disclosed infiltration into the United Nations of an over- 
whelmingly large group of disloyal United States citizens, 
many of whom are closely associated with the international 
Communist movement. This group numbers scores of individu- 
als, most of whom have long records of federal employment, 
and at the same time have been connected with persons and 
organizations subversive to this country. Their positions at the 
time we subpoenaed them were ones of trust and responsibility 
in the United Nations Secretariat, and in its specialized agen- 
cies; and 

Whereas, in recent years, trials held in our courts have dem- 
onstrated how detrimental to this country have been the activ- 
ities of those involved in the Communist movement—dedicated 
as it is to the overthrow by force of our own democratic insti- 
tutions, the members of this Grand Jury respectfully report as 
follows: 


1. Scope of Investigation: 

Our investigation has not been concerned in any way with 
the United Nations itself—its policies, objectives or its internal 
affairs. Our sole concern and effort has been directed toward 
the possible violations of law by United States citizens whose 
activities are indisputably within our jurisdiction. Consequent- 
ly, only United States citizens have been called as witnesses by 
us, and their interrogation has been scrupulously confined to 
matters unrelated to their official activities in the United 
Nations. 


2. Genesis of Investigation: 

Indeed, our attention was first sharply directed to this con- 
centration of disloyal Americans in the United Nations while 
we were investigating a possible espionage violation by a 
United States citizen accused before us in sworn and uncon- 
tradicted testimony of having been a Soviet agent while em- 
ployed by the United States Government. When called before 
us, this witness revealed he currently held a position of respon- 
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United Nations. Last week, the jury filed its re- 
port. The verdict was that large numbers of 
disloyal Americans were holding important 
jobs at the U.N. Herewith is published the 
full text of the grand jury's report. 


sibility in the Secretariat of the United Nations, but stubbornly 
refused to state whether or not 

(a) he was still engaged in espionage activities against this 
country; 

(b) he was still a Communist Party member; 

(c) he would support this nation in case of war with the 
Soviet Union. 

Further pursuit of our inquiry into this situation revealed 
that many other disloyal United States citizens are occupying 
high positions of trust in the United Nations. 


3. Investigation Discloses Disloyal United States 
Citizens at United Nations: 

Specifically, the evidence before us establishes that: 
(a) Over a score of these United States citizens employed 

at the United Nations who were called to testify before us re- 
fused to answer questions concerning past and present Com- 
munist Party membership and activity, including in some 
instances past and present espionage ‘activity against the 
United States. All took refuge in the Fifth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. Refusal was based on a claim that the 
answers might indicate self-incrimination of guilt of a crime. 
(b) A number of other witnesses admitted past and hither- 

to unrevealed Communist Party membership and activity. At 
least one admitted involvement in the Communist Party un- 
derground. Still others admitted continuing sympathy with the 
Communist movement. 
(c) Some of the United States citizens in posts at the 
United Nations have records of criminal arrests and convic- 
tions. One highly placed official admitted that he had been 
convicted on a morals charge. At least two others in policy- 
making positions had arrest records involving their participa- 
tion in Communist-sponsored demonstrations. Nowhere in 
their application for U. N. employment were they asked any 
questions designed to elicit such information (and it may be 
noted here, for its contrast, that conviction for a crime dis- 
qualifies for service in the armed forces of the United States). 
(d) Almost without exception these same subversive en- 
ployes with the United Nations were formerly employed in 
various departments of our own Federal Government. They 
were transferred from one federal department to another, 
finally ending up in key positions in the United Nations. The 
evidence shows this is not coincidental but part of a definite, 
planned pattern. It appears to result from the contrivance of 
certain highly placed officials who have surrounded themselves 
in each Government agency, and then in the United Nations, 
(Continued on page 90) 
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The yeast 
he guards 
is twice 
his age 








To a whiskey maker, veast 
is liquid gold. It is the vital 
ingredient in fermenting fine 
whiskey. 

Nearly sixty years ago, 
there was developed a_per- 
fect “strain” of yeast. Down 
through the vears, skilled 
hands at Schenley have kept 
it absolutely pure, guarded 
under lock and key. Today, 
Schenley still grows billions 
and billions of veast cells 
from this original strain—all 
as perfect as the first pure 
cell back in the 1890's. 

From that first cell grew 
the veast in the flask the man 
is holding. And from the 
yeast in the tiny flask came 
the millions of cells in- the 
giant tub he is watching. 

Schenlev’s use of the best 
yeast... the finest grains 

.. the purest water... is 
part of the complete network 
of quality controls which 
guard Schenley whiskies 
from the time the grain is 
grown till, years later, the 
whiskey is in your glass. 

Thus, Schenley makes cer- 
tain that you get the utmost 
enjovment in every drop 
of every drink. Schenley 


Distillers, Inc., N.Y. C. ©1982 
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with personnel who share their disloyal convictions. One such 
official, a division director, has executed this procedure with 
alarming success. He has placed in important United Nations 
posts at least four officials who have invoked the self-incrimi- 
nation privilege before us, and one person who the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has declared to be a “conscious, articulate 
instrument of the Soviet conspiracy.” Despite public revelation 
of his conduct, this division director remains to this day in his 
post of dangerously high responsibility in the United Nations. 


4. The Presence of These Disloyal Americans in the 
United Nations Menaces Our National Security: 
This Grand Jury believes it self-evident that the employ- 
ment of so many of our disloyal nationals in the Secretariat and 
in the specialized branches of the United Nations constitutes 
a menace to our Government. For it should be emphasized 
that these persons were by no means supernumeraries; nor is 
the question merely one of their access to restricted informa- 
tion. For the most part they were and are in policy-making 
posts, charged with determination of where and how millions 





-Wide wortd 


Joseph P. Kelly, left, grand jury foreman, gives findings 
on subversive activities in the U. N. to Senator O’Conor 


of dollars of United Nations monies should be spent; they have 
also occupied radio posts, edited United Nations documents 
disseminated throughout the world—responsibilities carrying 
vast power for the molding of world opinion. The duty of a 
Communist sympathizer in such circumstances would clearly 
be to use his position and power against the interests of the 
United States and the United Nations. 

Further, the United Nations today is engaged in a bloody 
war in Korea. Its implications are world survival of the demo- 
cratic nations against the Communist threat. United States 
citizens whose loyalties are to the world Communist movement 
cannot be faithful to the United Nations Korean undertaking. 

Another factor bearing upon this problem of our national 
security stems from the fact that the United Nations head- 
quarters are located in our country—in fact, in the very federal 
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district in which we exercise jurisdiction. Herein lies another 
weakness of our position. Whereas other nations, including 
those behind the Iron Curtain, may as a practical matter refuse 
passports to any of their nationals whom they might not wish 
to have employed in the United Nations, the host nation, the 
United States, has no such alternative. A high official of one of 
the specialized United Nations agencies, responsible for the 
handling of vast sums, appeared before this grand jury withiy 
the last two weeks and admitted that our own State Depart. 
ment over a year ago denied him permission to leave the 
United States on business for the United Nations, on the 
ground that travel by this United States citizen was “against 
our national interests.” Yet he remains in his position, and free 
to come and go at United Nations headquarters. It is to be re- 
gretted, perhaps, that our Government does not insist that 
each of its nationals employed by any branch of the United 
Nations be in possession of a United States passport to be 
issued only after adequate loyalty checks. 


5. The Failure of Previous Attempts to Keep Disloyal 
Americans Out of the United Nations. 

In attempting to find the reasons or causes which led to 
Communist infiltration by our citizens into our own Gover. 
ment and then into the United Nations, we were told that prior 
to 1946, when the Government set up for our own govem- 
mental departments so-called loyalty boards, no control or 
adequate procedure was in force to provide complete loyalty 
checks. An employe dismissed for cause from one Government 
department had little or no difficulty finding employment in 
another department. In fact, all evidence indicates that there 
was little if any co-operation or liaison among the various de- 
partments with respect to checking information having « bear- 
ing on prior service in the Government. 

Testimony presented before us disclosed that certain steps 
were attempted to prevent the employment of disloyal United 
States citizens in the United Nations. Specifically, the State 
Department contends in a public statement recently made that 
since 1949 it has furnished from time to time to the United 
Nations certain information in connection with various disloyal 
individuals who have been the subject of our investigation. 
They disclosed the existence of an arrangement between the 
State Department and the United Nations whereby: 

(a) The United Nations Secretariat would furnish the 
State Department (through the United States Mission) witha 
list of present or potential employes who were United States 
citizens; 

(b) The State Department would then check the names 
with the various security agencies of our Government; 

(c) The State Department would on the basis of informa- 
tion furnished by the security agencies, make a favorab!e or an 
adverse evaluation in each case, and transmit that evaluation 
to the United Nations. 

That this method failed miserably is demonstrated by the 
continuing presence of so many disloyal Americans in the 
United Nations some three years after this procedure was put 
into effect. 

The existence of this arrangement came to our attention 
only during the recent weeks. Time has not permitted com- 
plete investigation into the reasons for the failure of this 
method used in loyalty checking United States citizens em- 
ployed in United Nations. 

However, we have established that in some of the most 
flagrant and obvious cases of disloyalty, the State Department 
gave the disloyal officials a clean bill of health to the United 
Nations. 

Our attempt to discover the reason for these misleading 
evaluations made by the State Department was stymied by the 
position taken by the State Department that it must refuse to 
furnish the grand jury with the names of the State Department 
personnel responsible for the faulty evaluations. 

On the other hand, there are other instances where the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Yes! Find the right combination for your plant site! 


@ The smart first step—before you start 
the puzzle yourself—is to call in B&O 
Industrial Development men. Ourselves an 
operating private enterprise, this railroad 
knows conditions, resources, markets, 
people. And we of B&O evaluate and co- 
ordinate our on-the-spot knowledge with 
your needs, desires and limitations. We 
HAVE the combination! 

Yes, we are interested in freight tonnage 
—that’s why we’re in business; but our 
primary concern is to study your prob- 
lems from where you sit and recommend 
accordingly. WE are “‘selfishly”’ interested 
in your successful operation. 


Write or phone our 
Industrial Deyelopment representatives: 


New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash = 22-2211 


You’ll be looking at the B&O territory, 
of course—for there is the “‘lion’s share”’ 
of America’s industrial resources. The 
MANY blue-chip plants we've helped 
locate are your ‘“‘proof of the pudding.” 
So let our men prepare for you, in strict 
confidence and without obligation, your 
plant location study. Ask our man! 
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State Department did supply adverse reports against a United 
States citizen in the United Nations, but the United Nations 
failed to take action. 

Because the United States is the host country and because 
no steps have been taken to allow for the fact that United 
States citizens working in the United Nations do not have to 
seek and acquire permission from their Government to journey 
to the United Nations, the United States does not have the 
same control over its nationals who are to work in the United 
Nations as the other member nations. We have been advised 
in the course of our investigation that the Soviet nationals at 
the United Nations Secretariat are for all practical purposes 
chosen by the Soviet delegation. Not only does the United 
States exercise no such affirmative prerogative of selection, but 
it has not even taken steps to prohibit its nationals, who are 
objectionable from a security standpoint, from accepting 
United Nations employment. 


6. Recommendations: 

The concern of this jury over past mistakes and misconduct 
is for the purpose of pointing the way to constructive sugges- 
tions to avoid repetition of this intolerable condition in the 
future. No positive, effective steps have previously been taken 
to ensure the employment of only trusted, loyal United States 
citizens. We have been dependent for protection against the 
employment of subversive elements on officials of the United 
Nations. It must be recognized that such a situation is both 
theoretically and practically unsound. 

We are gratified at the recommendation made to the Secre- 
tary General by the international panel of jurists calling for the 
discharge from the United Nations of disloyal Americans, and 
particularly those witnesses before us who have claimed the 
privilege of self-incrimination. But it is clear that the United 
States Government must itself take steps to prohibit those of 
its own citizens it regards as disloyal from accepting employ- 
ment with the United Nations in the first instance. We must 
not be dependent on the judgment and evaluation of others on 
this vital issue. To this end we recommend: 

(a) No citizen of the United States shall hereafter be per- 
mitted to accept employment with the United Nations or any 
of its various divisions and departments or specialized agencies 
without prior clearance by a designated body of our own 
United States Government. 

(b) That before a United States citizen may accept em- 
ployment with the United Nations, he should be required to 
fill out an application form containing the questions designated 
to elicit the following information: 

(1) Does the applicant have a criminal record? (and there 
should be the customary fingerprinting test as a supplement to 
this question). 

(2) Is or was the applicant a member of any organization 
teaching and advocating the overthrow of the United States by 
force and violence? 

(3) Was applicant ever known by any other name? 


(4) Was applicant ever denied a passport by the United 
States Government? 

(5) Has applicant ever been discharged or resigned from 
any United States Government employment, and, if so, unde; 
what circumstances? 

(c) The recommendations made in (b) as to future appli. 
cants shall be applied at earliest opportunity to all present 
United States citizens employed in the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. 

(d) Another grand jury should continue our investigation 
at once. Our work is unfinished. Within the last ten days of oy 
tenure our investigation has disclosed the presence in one of 
the most powerful of the specialized agencies in top-ranking 
position of United States citizens, at least two of whom, ac. 
cording to our evidence, were members of a Soviet spy ring, 
and one of whom refuses to deny these allegations under oath 
claiming a privilege against self-incrimination. The unde. 
veloped evidence of criminal violation on the part of certain 
United States citizens in specialized agencies requires imme. 
diate probing. We are also requesting the submission to the 
next grand jury of three possible perjury cases which time has 
not permitted us to act on. 

With reference to some of our recommendations we are con- 
scious of the fact that they may be affected in some instances 
only by appropriate legislation. Following filing of this pre. 
sentment we have directed the foreman and secretary to for- 
ward copies of it to Senator Alexander Wiley, ranking member 
of both the Foreign Relations and Judiciary committees of the 
Senate, and a delegate to the United Nations, who has been 
pioneer in warning of the presence of disloyal Americans in 
the United Nations and in demanding corrective action; to 
Senator Pat McCarran, chairman of the Senate Internal Secuii- 
ty Subcommittee, who with his able colleagues and their dis- 
tinguished counsel, Robert Morris, has capably directed the 
public hearings into this entire situation and paved the way for 
remedial action, and to the chairman of other appropriate con- 
gressional committees, all of whom we are confident will give 
to our recommendations careful and conscientious consider- 
ation. 

If the situation to which we have alluded is not prompth 
corrected, the United Nations will not enjoy the full confidence 
of the people of the United States. 

In concluding this presentment we wish to make full ac- 
knowledgment of the support and effective co-operation given 
this jury by the Federal Bureau of Investigation under the able 
direction of J. Edgar Hoover, also by the United States At- 
torney for this district, Myles J. Lane. 

The jury particularly wishes to thank and commend the 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, Roy M. Cohn, who 
has served it with unremitting zeal. 

Dated; New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 2, 1952. 

Joseph P. Kelly, 
Foreman. 





COMMENT OF U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


As recently confirmed by the report of the U.N. commit- 
tee of three international jurists, the decision to hire or fire 
is made by the Secretary General and not by the United 
States. The Department of State is not in a position to in- 
struct the United Nations Secretariat on the employment of 
anyone, not even an American. 

As has been disclosed in a statement on Oct. 28, 1952, the 
Department of State has identified for the Secretary General 
United States nationals on the Secretariat whom it believes 
to be Communists. In response to a request from the grand 
jury, the Department of State identified for the grand jury 
28 persons previously separated from the U.N. or now sus- 
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pended. In 24 cases out of the 28, the Department had made 
an adverse comment. 

The Department of State did not disclose the names 
of people in the Department who evaluated the cases 
in which no adverse comment was made, as this could 
only result in their being asked what they thought of a 
confidential file—something which they are not authorized 
to discuss. 

It is hoped that the opinion of the U. N. Committee of Jur- 
ists, recently issued, affirming the powers of the Secretary 
General to discharge staff members will dispose of the re- 
maining problem. 
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This is Inland’s stand: 


To be large enough to manufacture a wide variety 
of products for midwestern steel users— 
yet small enough to give personal, thoughtful 


attention to each customer. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Davenport, St. Louis, Kansas City, Indianapolis, Detroit, New York 











MACARTHUR SIZES UP 
NEW ADMINISTRATION 





The past 20 years have witnessed an incessant encroach- 
ment upon the capitalistic system through the direction of our 
own public policy. This has left our free economy badly 
bruised and sorely tried. The assault has taken various forms. 
For political expediency and even baser purposes, efforts have 
constantly been made by those in power or those seeking to 
be in power to provoke distrust and strife between industrial 
owners and industrial workers, between management and 
labor—to breach the community of purpose and effort which so 
logically must exist between these two great segments of our 
industrial economy. The effect of this has been to produce a 
sense of unrest and antagonism where a firm and confident 
alliance built upon a mutuality of faith and understanding and 
a community of purpose will not only serve the interests of 
both, but further the well-being of that third great economic 
segment, the consuming public. 

The fact is unmistakable and clear that if the capitalistic 
system—free enterprise—is to be preserved to the future gen- 
erations of our people, the course of Government must now be 
sharply reoriented and America’s industrial leadership must 
assume an invincible and uncompromising defense of that 
system. Only thereby may there be fostered and preserved 
adequate incentive to encourage the thrift, the industry 
and the adventure which brought our nation to its present 
pre-eminence among all of the other nations of the earth 
and which alone can carry it forward in peace and security 
and progress. 

In accordance with our constitutional precepts, we are now 
about to send a new Administration to Washington to assume 
the reins of Governfment. It is an Administration chosen by 
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—United Press 


the American people in reliance upon the pledge that in de 
mestic affairs it will root out corruption, waste, incompetenc 
and subversion in the public administration; that it wil 
sharply reduce the costs of Government and lighten the ex 
isting burdens of taxation; that it will abolish unnecessary con- 
trol by Government upon business and otherwise curb unjusti 
fiable interference by Government in private affairs; that it 
will stem the spiral of inflation and through sound fiscal policy 
-radually restore the lost purchasing value of the dollar 
and that it will stop the advance of socialism in this county 
and re-establish measures designed to encourage the develop: 
ment of our traditional free-enterprise economy. 

This pledge accepted by mandate of the electorate is de 
serving of the full faith of America’s industrial leadership 
For, under our system of Government and in the Americal 
tradition, it becomes our duty as citizens to rally in fim 
support of the new Administration and give it every chance 
and assistance within individual and collective power t 
fulfill its pledge and restore to the country a prosperity based 
upon sound rather than illusory considerations. 

We must not fear the return to this land of normalcy 
merely because of the possible temporary dislocation of ou 
economy now so largely resting upon the production in mas 
sive quantities of the sinews of war. We must not fear to end 
the reckless and exhausting extravagance of Government 
merely because it may force upon us an increase of frugality. 
Better if need be we increase our own thrift than leave out! 
children and children’s children a heritage of want and 
despair. j 

(Continued on page 96) 
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...ate winning a war in Malaya 


For over four years, the government and people of Malaya 
have been defending their land against Communist attacks, 
maintaining an outpost of freedom in Southeast Asia. 


The fight has been difficult. The Red forces, screened 
by the jungle, use hit-and-run tactics against the 
rubber plantations, hoping to terrorize the workers 
and disrupt the flow of vital natural rubber to 


America and the rest of the free world. NY ! 
After four years and heavy losses, Malaya is 
winning this war—with rubber as well as rifles. 


For Malaya’s economy is based on rubber. With- 
out a healthy natural rubber industry, Malaya’s 
standard of living would collapse and its resist- 

ance to Red aggression would be seriously impaired. 


Today, Malaya stands as a bulwark of democracy 
against Communism in Southeast Asia—with natural 
rubber the key to freedom, peace and progress for 
all of Southeast Asia. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE WALL MAP OF MODERN MALAYA 


Natural Rubber Bureau * 1631 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








All of these reforms cannot be accomplished overnight. 

It will take time to avoid a precipitate cure which might 
prove even more exhausting than the disease itself. But it is 
the responsibility of America’s industrial leadership in the 
exercise of its great power and influence, not only to support 
the new Administration in its efforts to eradicate existing 
economic evils, but to see to it that the Administration does 
proceed with reasonable diligence to the task with which 
under our electoral process it has been charged and en- 
trusted. This is a responsibility America’s industrial leader- 
ship cannot abdicate and cannot avoid Mtr areate:,. 
” There is involved not alone a sharp revision of domestié™ 
policy, but, of equal importance, the reorientation of foreign 
policy to conform to realism and the unmistakable lessons of 
history. We must recognize that the very survival of freedom, 
as the concept best ensuring the continuity of human 
progress, is now largely dependent upon a strong and 
vibrant American industrial economy, soundly rooted in a 
free and competitive system of private capitalism. We 
must by exemplification encourage other nations and peoples 
to build soundly for their own security and economic prog- 
ress, and scrupulously avoid the underwriting at our own 
jeopardy of any ill-considered experiments with economic 
theories already tested and found wanting in the crucible 
of experience. 

While helping to the extent reasonably possible, we must 
not assume purely from altruism the risks and burdens 
which rightfully belong to others. We must abolish the idea 
that world leadership and universal respect may be pur- 
chased for a price. We must not hypothecate beyond redemp- 
tion our own liberties in the illusory belief that the pledge 
of our resources will alone suffice to secure the liberties of 
others. They must help themselves even as we help them. 

We have only recently witnessed sharp debates on the 
question of isolationism. Few are so foolhardy as to wish to 
isolate this nation from the community of nations drawn close 
by the advance of modern communications. But all, even the 
most advanced internationalists, wish in varying degrees to 
circumscribe the nature of our relations and commitments 
abroad. All see the danger to our national integrity from 
yielding too much of our sovereign individualism. Few real- 
ize, however, that the effect of our foreign policy over the 
past years has been to establish the very basis for isolation 
whether we choose it or not. For we have not only lost many 
former friends abroad, but, weakened many friendships which 
we still retain in varying degree. 

This could have been avoided had our leaders but recog- 
nized the simple truism that a nation is but the collective ex- 
pression of the individuals which comprise it, with all of the 
emotions which rule the individual mind. As a consequence, 
one finds in the experience drawn from the relationship be- 
tween individuals a generally accurate guide as to the reac- 
tions to be expected in relationships between nations. 

This should have taught us that nations are just as sensitive 
as are individuals; that nations recoil against arbitrary dicta- 
tion by others just as do individuals; that nations have their 
self-respect just as do individuals if the burdens they should 
bear themselves are borne by others; and that a nation’s loss 
of self-respect more often than not is translated into antago- 
nism against its benefactor just as is that of the individual. 

This, coupled with the loss of faith abroad due to the 
weakness and vacillation of our foreign policy, is forcing us 
into isclation just as surely as though we deliberately set out 
to sever our foreign contacts. It bespeaks the utter lack of 
realism underlying the approach to our foreign affairs and 
gives clear warning that we must get back to the fundamentals 
of history’s teachings if we would preserve a position of 
leadership and respect among the other nations of the world. 

In Korea, the principle of collective security is now on 
trial. If it fails there—and thus far it shows few signs of suc- 
ceeding—it will fail everywhere, and its failure will become 
one of the great contributing causes for nations to with- 
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draw again towards isolation. For one is the very opposite of 
the other. This seems to be little recognized, for it is not th 
least of the strange anachronisms of these strange times tha 
those who advocate most strongly the principle of collectiy, 
security in the protection of Western Europe are either luke 
warm or actually opposed to the successful application of th. 
same principle in the protection of Korea and the Far East 

Indeed, if we would frankly face and review our ow 
weaknesses, we need go no further than the great tragedy 
Korea. While it is well known that my own views have 
beef Sought in any Way, yet I am @nfident there is a clea 
"and definite solution to the Korean conflict. There has begn 
material change im conditions.from-those of 20 months ag 
when I left the scene of action, and the solution then avail 
able and capable of success is not now entirely applicable 

A present solution involves basic decisions which I recog 
nize as improper for public disclosure or discussion, by 
which in my opinion can be executed without either a 
unduly heavy price in friendly casualties or any incre 
danger of provoking universal conflict. 

On the other hand, our present course, with the mount- 
ing hatreds which it inspires, is inevitably leading toward 
a world war. No greater fallacy exists than by those who 
for varying reasons tell you otherwise. 

Our respected President-elect has announced his inten- 
tion to go there in search for an honorable end to so tragic 
a slaughter, and all Americans join in prayer that he may 
safely pass through the hazards involved and accomplish 
his self-appointed task with vision and wisdom. For until 
a solution is forthcoming, hundreds of thousands of the flower 
of American youth must continue their fight to hold barren 
wastes of unfriendly soil, with only an occasional uneasy 
rest before re-entering the valley of the shadow of death. 

So it has been these endless weeks and months which 
have now grown into years since Red China initiated war 
against us in Korea, and the indecision of our leaders com- 
mitted us to the terrible blood tribute exacted by this type 
of stalemated attrition. Never before has this nation been 
engaged in mortal combat with a hostile power without 
military objective, without policy other than restrictions 
governing operations, or indeed without even formally recog. 
nizing a state of war. Wherever and whenever Americans 
foregather, this issue should be foremost in their deliberations 
and the question must be asked and repeated time and 
time again of those in authority and responsibility: “What 
do you intend to do about Korea?” How else can we keep 
faith with those we ask to die in that distant land? 

Today we stand on the threshold of a new life. What vast 
panoramas will open before us none can say. They are ther, 
just beyond the horizon, just over there, and they are ofa 
magnificence and a diversity far beyond the compreher- 
sion of anyone here today. Our progress up to now has been 
in direct ratio to the degree of human freedom afforded ws. 
Our rate of progress in the future will be determined in 
identical fashion. With freedom assured, there can be 10 
limit to the progress we can make. The new world that lies 
before us has no boundaries. It has no lost horizons. Its 
limits are as broad as the spirit and the imagination of man. 

I have an abiding faith in the future of this nation-a 
faith grounded in the invincible character of the American 
people. It has never failed to triumph in our hours of na- 
tional adversity and peril; and, as it has in the past, it wil 
again restore to our land the serenity of hope without fear. 
To such end, I am happy indeed to be among so distit- 
guished a company as this, charged in the service of out 
beloved country with so primary a responsibility for the 
course of our destiny as a free, happy and prosperous people. 














(The foregoing is from the text of an address of General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur prepared for delivery at the 
Congress of American Industry of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York City, Dec. 5, 1952.) 
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looking for the right spot 
for your plant ? 






See what the middle-sized town offers you 
...No obligation! 


IGURES for the postwar period show that more and 
more executives are choosing the middle-sized town 
for new plant locations and new building. 


Big reason, of course, is improved production and better 
living for both labor and administrative personnel. The 
middle-sized towns in the Erie Area, away from met- 
ropolitan centers, also meet the needs of the govern- 


single market. One-third of America’s people live, work 
and buy here. Production and markets are close together! 
Industry is served by the dependable Erie Railroad which 
links New York and Chicago, and connects direct with 
New York Harbor for export business, offering unsur- 
passed facilities for import and export trade. 
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The flow of goods to business, Govern- 
ment and consumers has risen to a 
new high mark, accompanied by a 
heavy demand for credit. 

Shipments of goods by manufacturers, 
measured by dollar value, rose 4 per 
cent in October to a level 8 per cent 
above a year ago, 12 per cent above 
last July. 

The order backlog of manufacturers 
was cut only 300 million dollars by 
the heavy shipments. It was still 75.4 
billion on November 1. New orders 
received rose 3 per cent in October to 
the highest in 19 months. 

Sales at department stores bulged to 
367 on the indicator for the week 
ended November 29, fourth full shop- 
ping week before Christmas. 

Installment credit outstanding grew 
400 millions in October. 

Bank credit of all kinds outstanding 
climbed to 189 billions on Novem- 
ber 1, up 2.3 billions in a month, 10.6 
in a year. Banks put more money into 
both loans and Government securities. 

The U.S. money supply mounted to a 
record of over 190 billions on Novem- 
ber 1, up nearly 3 billions in a month. 
That includes both deposits and cur- 
rency in circulation. 

Commodity prices held steady in the 
week ended December 2 as the drop 
in prices of farm products halted. 

Savings are still piling up. The net in- 
flow of dollars into savings and loan 
associations in October was a_ third 
greater than a year ago. Personal sav- 
ings in the third quarter were at the 
highest rate this year. 

Stock prices are being lifted by the in- 
vestment of accumulated savings. 
Prices rose 7 per cent from October 22 
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r—PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity. 
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to December 4 on the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average. In November, in- 
vestors bought the largest number of 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in 10 months. 

The new securities market is receiving 
a lot of money from investors. As 
the top chart shows, security issues 
for new capital are being sold this 
year in the biggest volume on record. 


New Security Issues 
Money From Investors 
Aids Business Activity 
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States and municipalities will float 
more bonds in 1953 than in 1952. 
Much work is to be done on highways, 
schools, sewer and water projects. 

Corporations will need less outside 
capital in 1953. They will spend al- 
most as much on plant and equip- 
ment, but their own operations will 
bring in more of the capital they 
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need, especially if Congress lets the 
excess-profits tax expire next June. 

New stock issues, as the chart shows 
have been growing in amount along 
with bonds. If stocks keep on rising, jt 
will encourage corporations to get 
capital by selling stocks instead of 
bonds. That could be a support to 
total corporate financing and, indirect. 
ly, to business activity. 

Lower cost of borrowing still favors the 

- sale of bonds. Corporate bonds yield 
3.2 per cent on the average, against 
5.5 for stocks. Still, many companies 
have gone so far into debt they would 
like to get capital without more bor 
rowing. 

Yields on Treasury securities have risen 
sharply. Issues due in 9 to 12 months 
yielded 2.04 per cent on December 3, 
against 1.82 a month earlier. Three. 
month bills yielded 2.02, against 1.76. 
The bill yield was the highest since 
1933. 

Debt policy of the Treasury under the 
Republican Administration may favor 
the sale of more long-term bonds to 
pay off some of the maturing short 
term debt. The yield on long-term 
Treasury bonds is now only 0.7 ofa 
percentage point above the yield on 
issues due in a year or less, compared 
with 1.2 in 1949. If the Treasurv sold 
large amounts of bonds while busi- 
ness was still taking large drafts of 
credit, it could bring lower prices on 
long-term bonds .of all kinds and thus 
increase bond yields. 

Interest return on new bond investments 
made in 1953 and afterward depends 
on Treasury debt policy and on rate 
of business activity. Both will be 
watched closely by investors. 





© 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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LIMITLESS SOURCE 
OF METAL 


Each cubic mile of sea water contains 6 million tons of Magnesium. 


Today, this nation is confronted with a 
crisis—a crisis in our supply of many raw 
materials. Of such far-reaching effect that 
the very existence of a free world is 
dependent on a satisfactory solution, this 
problem must be solved. 


The course of action recommended by the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission 
calls for more domestic supplies through 
combined technological and economic 
advances. It asks us to make more 
efficient use of what we already have. 


In view of these recommendations, we feel 
it is of immense significance that the sea 


around us provides a limitless source of 
metal. This metal is lightweight Magnesium! 


Consider, for a moment, how the qualities 
of this remarkable material will help to 
satisfy your needs for metal, to improve 
your product and to simplify your manu- 
facturing operations. 

1. Magnesium is Abundant. The sea at our 
shores contains a limitless supply. 

2. Magnesium is Light. In fact, it is the 
lightest of all structural metals. 

3. Magnesium is Strong. It will , ng your 
product extra strength and rigidity with- 
out requiring you to pay a weight penalty. 


1. Magnesium is Practical. Supplied in all 
common forms—sand, die and permanent 
mold castings; extrusions; plate and sheet. 


5. Magnesium is Versatile. It’s easy to 
machine—to weld—to form—to finish— 
to handle. 


Why not consult with Dow today? There’s 
a sales office near you, where you can get 
the full story on Magnesium—and how 
you can use it to greatest advantage in 
your operations. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Magnesium Department, Midland, Michigan 


you can depend on DOW Magnesium <L 





(This poge presents the opinion of the Editor. The news poges are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 
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‘LIBERATION’ BEGINS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE MOST SIGNIFICANT event in Europe in a long 

while has just happened in Czechoslovakia, where 
11 prominent officials of the Government at Prague 
were hanged by order of Moscow. 

It means that, in all other satellite countries as well, 
those officials, like Ana Pauker of Rumania, who 
thought they could work with Moscow and yet main- 
tain their governments with a semblance of sovereignty, 
have been disillusioned and now face extinction as 
“traitors.” 

This is a tragic development from the standpoint of 
the unfortunate victims. But, in the long-range sense, 
it is a salutary development from the viewpoint of the 
peoples of the satellite countries and the free world. 

For it means that there is no middle ground now— 
every satellite government must bow to Moscow domi- 
nation and become, in effect, annexed territory. 

Anyone who knows how deeply the fires of freedom 
and independence burn in the hearts of the people of 
the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Albania will perceive at once that 
the “purges” are but the historic and fateful signals 
for the organization of “undergrounds.” Countermoves 
from the populace now are inevitable—not overnight, 
to be sure, but gradually as the months and years make 
clear to increasing numbers of people that there is no 
alternative. 

The unrealistic in Britain and elsewhere who con- 
demned General Eisenhower’s speech early in the re- 
cent campaign, because he dared to speak a word of 
sympathy to these oppressed peoples and to tell them 
that the conscience of America would never rest till 
they were liberated, will have to revise their comments. 
At no time, of course, did the General intend to adopt 
the absurd policy maliciously attributed to him by un- 
imaginative opponents—a policy of sending Ameri- 
can forces into those countries to liberate the people 
by the sword. But he did see the value of moral force. 
The occasion to use it is now at hand. 


“Liberation” begins with manifestations of na- 
tional patriotism in every country where the invader 
rules with an iron hand. The process of “liberation” is 
a long one. But during that process the free world can 
be of help. We can furnish indirectly supplies and even 
ammunition to the “undergrounds.” Certainly the lives 
of some patriots will be lost. Certainly more “purges” 
will occur. But the goal is worthwhile to those liberty- 
loving men and women who have always been willing 
to risk their lives for their country. Some of those critics 
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who have been so solicitous about the fact that persons 
behind the Iron Curtain might lose their lives in “under- 
ground” activities have apparently overlooked the fact 
that many fine American boys are giving their life’s 
blood on another battleground in the fight against 
the self-same enemy—Communist imperialism. 

When “purges” occur, the relatives and devoted fol- 
lowers of the victims become enraged with a passion 
for revenge. It is the inexorable rule of history. It sows 
the seeds of eventual revolution. The more Russian 
troops thereupon sent to the satellite countries to pre- 
serve order, the more chances to subvert those same 
troops and give the Moscow high command something 
to worry about as its armies are dispersed in the Bal- 
kans. Maybe the supplies carried over the long Trans- 
Siberian Railroad to Communist China to be used 
against the United Nations troops in Korea will soon 
have to be curtailed as bigger and bigger occupying 
armies in the Balkan countries make new demands on 
the Russian supply system. 













But the “purges” in Czechoslovakia will have 
an impact on world affairs in other directions, too. 
What happened in Czechoslovakia should cause many 
Communist sympathizers in France, in Britain and in 
America to reconsider their allegiances. 

By emphasizing, moreover, the anti-Jewish charges 
against those who were hanged at Prague, Stalin also 
serves notice on Jews everywhere that another Hitler 
has emerged. It confirms the fact that the insidious 
propaganda to keep the Arabs in the United Nations 
stirred up against Israel is part of a larger policy of 
the Communists to provoke discord in the Middle East. 

The time has come to recognize, for example, that the 
dispute over colonialism in Tunisia is part of the Rus- 
sian game. Painful as it may be to delay the start of 
needed reforms in the North African colonies, every 
problem of this sort tends to affect adversely, if not to 
weaken, our ally, France, and deplete her resources. The 
solution must await the outcome of the “cold war.” 

For we are in the midst of war conditions, and it is 
wise to strengthen all our allies and present a united 
front to the common enemy. 

In assisting oppressed peoples, the moral force of 
the United States can be of incalculable help. The 
“liberation” movement is on—and the free world must 
watch for opportunities to accelerate that movement so 
that it may reach a triumphant climax in the years just 
ahead. The ultimate revolt behind the Iron Curtain is 
now inevitable. 
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New 1953 Chris-Craft 52-foot Conqueror—Double Cabin Flying 
Bridge . . . Super DeLuxe Sun Deck . . . Diesel power optional 


—and about a Chris-Craft? 


And why is it that the hum and the spray, the wind’s lash 
and the stare of the sun make the boy a man... and the man 
a boy? From sleek runabout to majestic yacht, it’s truly said: 
New Chris-Craft Boat Kits far home the lucky man who commands a Chris-Craft commands his own 
assembly—S feet ihrough 31 feet : ki , 
free universe! 









P.S. New 1953 Chris-Craft are priced from $45 to $121,750. 
See your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer today. 





New Chris-Craft Marine Engines and 
Outboard Motors for dependable power 





MOTOR BOATS e MARINE ENGINES 
OUTBOARD MOTORS e BOAT KITS 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 








